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JAN., FEB., MARCH, 1922 


MAKING THE FUTURE 


EPLAY HOUSE, 65, Belgrave Road, Westminster, 

is the outward and visible sign of a Social Science 
which, according to its chief exponents, puts forward a 
“ third alternative ” to the extremes called Reaction and 
Revolution. Its practical mind was P. G. F. Le Play 
(1806-1882) ; its theoretic, Auguste Comte (1798-1857) ; 
and I am going to speak of Dr. Patrick Geddes and Mr. 
Victor Branford as the men who have brought Le Play 
to the front, setting him far in advance of Karl Marx, 
and of the Syndicalists, Bolsheviks, patrons of anarchy, 
now troubling a bankrupt and befogged Europe with 
speculations that lead to “ direct action,” of which the 
outcome is death by famine. 

If the Great War showed Imperial rulers to be crowned 
phantoms, dynasties only survivals from old almanacks, 
diplomacy the green-room of a blood-stained world- 
tragedy, what has the confusion we term derisively 
“* Peace ” made palpable to every nation, East and West i 
Surely, that neither the Russian Soviet, nor the English, 
French, Italian trade unionist, nor the old Parlia- 
mentary hand known as a Smithian Liberal, nor the 


i “ general striker,” has resolved the problems of adequate 
| production and just distribution. The system which 


since Napoleon’s fall prevailed in our hemisphere, 


| despotic or democratic, lies flat on the ground. Shaken 


by the War, it has been shivered into ruin by the Peace, 


| | being equal to the demands of neither. It 1s natural that 
MH the bewildered public should cry out against politicians ; 


and that amusement should be sought as an escape from 
despair. But an institution like Leplay House challenges 


* The Coming Polity, Ideas at War, Sctence and Sanctsty, Witherward ? 


“| &c., by Professor Patrick Geddes, Dr. Gilbert Slater, Victor Branford. 


(Williams & Norgate.) 
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our attention by the hope it affords of a better way than 
violence or frivolity; and, as we may learn, by the 
courage manifested in its programme of a reconcilement 
where opposition is turned to understanding and help. 
In spite of a bad War and an evil Peace, yet are we 
reminded that “‘ science is working towards synthesis of 
knowledge; philosophy towards unity of thought; 
religion towards unison of feeling ”; why, then, should 
*‘ harmonious action ” lag behind ? We stand in need of 
concord, as never in all our experience. It will spring up 
only from combining the “ tradition of science with the 
impulse of religion,” or from vision, motive, and resolve, 
rightly guiding social energy. 

“Yet the merest beginnings,” Mr. Branford tells us, 
“‘so far have been made towards an authentic body of 
verified knowledge and tested practice, bearing on social 
evils as science at its clearest sees them and religion at its 
purest transmutes them.” Here will dawn upon us the 
significance of Le Play, who, for a quarter of a century, 
spent his vacations in travelling about Europe, collecting 
at first hand material to elucidate the real conditions of 
the “ people,” especially in rural districts, and who pub- 
lished a series of monographs on the earnings and spend- 
ings of family life in the most diverse industries. Re- 
searches of a similar description were taken in hand later, 
as by Charles Booth in London, by Rowntree in York ; 
but the pioneer was Le Play. We may call him the De 
Tocqueville of economics; for he saw the things which 
he writes about, as the other saw democracy face to face 
in America. Perhaps, too, he resembles Mendel, whose 
experiments in biology have proved to be so much more 
enlightening than Darwin’s general speculations on the 
origin of species. Social science requires facts upon which 
afterwards to work by the methods that verify, classify, 
diagnose, and result in beneficent suggestions. If we call 
to mind Rousseau, Karl Marx, and Lenin, we can hardly 
fail to be struck, nay, horror-stricken, by the appalling 
results of abstract formule converted into laws, of which 
the sanction was murder, applied as fitting logic to dissi- 
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dents from the orthodox creed. Coming nearer home, 
we ought not, when schooled on Le Play’s principles, to 
be taken in by the fallacies that have served as war-cries, 
again and again repeated, during the succession of obsti- 
nate general strikes in so many of our industries, with 
fatally diminished production and waste of labour their 
fitting reward. 

Diagnosis of the present implies some review of the 
past. We are holding an inquest—I am tempted to call 
it an autopsy—on the social system under which we were 
born, the system that made and has nearly unmade 
modern Europe. At this point our authors bring in 
Auguste Comte, partly because they look upon him as 
having founded the miethodic study, by him named 
sociology, which supersedes the loose-jointed random 
essays towards a “philosophy of history” prevalent 
before his time, but still more on account of the “ car- 
dinal truth,” as he maintained it was, that “ the improve- 
ment of the social organism can only be realized by means 
of a moral evolution, never by mere political changes 
or the forcible redistribution of wealth.” Obviously, 
Comte’s agnostic denials, though seriously affecting the 
character of any such development, leave the principle 
itself intact. Moreover, Comte’s enumeration of the 
social functions is convenient while certainly not new. 
He distinguishes in a formed society its ‘‘ chiefs, peoples, 
emotionals, intellectuals.” But Plato, in the Republic 
(that strange monster, half divine, half infrahuman) 
reckons “ guardians, artists, poets, philosophers,” as ex- 
hausting the categories of free citizens. And Aristotle, 
in the Politics, which remains an ever-present master- 
piece of sound reasoning, analyses the State into “ citizens, 
workmen, teachers, philosophers.” Comte, however, 
draws a most valuable distinction between the Temporal 
and the Spiritual Powers, making their severance the test 
condition of freedom. We need scarcely observe that it 
was the writer’s religious training as a youth, and his 
intense admiration for the Church of the Middle Ages, 
that inspired the Positivist conception, at once hierarchical 
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and ideal, of Humanity made perfect. While the powers 
must be separated, the whole is to be definite, unitary, 
and consentient. Refuting by anticipation the Marxian 
system, which reduces all the diversity of interests among 
men to their economic relations, the French thinker 
believed in Reason, which to him was the faculty of the 
ideal, and therefore of progress, an undeniable Providence 
after the Shakespearean pattern, shaping our ends, rough- 
hew them how we will. 

In such a light Dr. Geddes and his colleague judge of 
the century which has elapsed since Waterloo, giving to 
its various groups characteristic names, and setting them 
one against another in this “‘ frame of reference.” 

I would earnestly advise Catholic students to read and 
digest Mr. Branford’s essay on The Drift to Revolution ; 
and at the same time Mr. Hilaire Belloc on The Servile 
State, a volume which supplements, if it does not correct, 
the account we find in the essay of that decisive change 
known and celebrated in so many of our school-books as 
the progressive, the enlightened “ Industrial Era.” Not 
that I remark any serious divergence between these two 
authors; but in Mr. Belloc’s appraisement the “ great 
pillage ” of the monasteries, guilds, hospitals, schools, 
and common land, which took place at and after the 
Reformation, is shown much more at large than in Mr. 
Branford’s pages to have been the fatal antecedent 
cause, whereby a landless and homeless people were 
raised up as if to furnish proletarian workers when the 
wage-system triumphantly came in. This fact is not 
altered by other facts, such as Mr. Smiles, for instance, 
accumulates in Self-Help, which go to prove that the in- 
ventors of machinery not only often sprang from the des- 
titute class, but that in some cases they grew rich by their 
inventions. No doubt they did. If, however, as Mr. 
Belloc demonstrates, the bulk of the nation had not been 
deprived of capital and the means of getting it, industrial 
progress would have moved by co-operation among them, 
instead of wealth being amassed on the lines of monopoly 
and necessitous contracts. M. Comte’s ideal elements 
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were little regarded in the scramble for profits during 
what may be termed the Smithian Age. And when the 
cash-nexus had been made absolute, how could those evils 
not follow which Mr. Branford depicts in such gloomy 
colours ? He would, I say, have drawn his ethical in- 
ference more convincingly still, had he traced the evil 
beyond industrial accidents to the crimes which were 
committed against social justice all through the long 
period between Henry VIII’s revolt from Rome and the 
appearance in print of Tse Wealth of Nations. Let it be 
understood once for all, ‘“‘ Owners or not owners: that 
is the question.” If William has nothing but his labour, 
and John has something of value which is not his labour, 
when they fall to bargaining I pity William. 

However, bearing all this in mind, we can travel down 
the last century and a half in friendship with our guide, 
who prefixes to his road-map the frontispiece of Hobbes’s 
Leviathan, where we contemplate the “ Beast Trium- 
phant” or the “State Absolute,” all the powers of 
nature on its right side subject to it, and all the powers 
of mind or spirit obedient on its left. Hobbes in the 
Seventeenth Century, Hegel in the Nineteenth: ‘“ These 
be thy masters, O Europe, that brought thee into the 
house of bondage.” Yet when Turgot and the French 
physiocrats inspired Adam Smith, no man dreamt that 
laissez-faire, laissez-passer, which was their programme, 
would end in trusts governed by multi-millionaires ; in 
bureaucracy prescribing conduct to the working man, his 
wife, and his children, with Chinese minuteness; in 
servile Parliaments, despotic Kaisers or Cabinets, and the 
General Overturn. “In our era of civilization,” says 
Mr. Branford, “‘ great bodies of men have lived and 
worked, made war and peace, being mainly guided thereto 
by a doctrine compounded in various proportions of 
Bentham’s Utilitarianism, Herbert Spencerism and its 
better known variety Darwinism, Ricardian political 
economy, and thecommon mixtures of Hobbes and Hegel.” 
Out of such elements “ the effective Spiritual Power of 
the Modern Age has been mainly built.” Smithian 
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freedom and Benthamite enlightened selfishness have 
justified an economic, nay, even a social, “ war of all 
against all’; Napoleon, Bismarck, and our own lawgivers 
by ubiquitous meddling in home, school, factory, on 
humane or other pretences, have transformed the Western 
nations to regiments male and female, officered by appoint- 
ment from above, not by election from below; and to 
sum up, as regards Great Britain, the most part of its 
inhabitants do not possess land or houses of their own, 
but are compelled to obey laws, and are directed by 
officials, in a system which they never chose, cannot alter, 
and to a large extent heartily dislike. If we call them in 
their millions the proletarians, and talk of the Servile 
State, is there not a cause? 

“‘ Industrial regiments,” therefore, which Carlyle, in 
his Latter-Day Pamphlets of 1850, foresaw and even 
demanded, as government by the “few wise” of the 
“innumerable foolish,” we have certainly got. Writing 
in 1884, Herbert Spencer, who could not bear Carlyle in 
speech or doctrine, published The Man versus the State, 
announced the “ coming slavery,” and drew up a for- 
midable catalogue of the enactments passed through 
Parliament since 1860. We might double and treble the 
figure if we surveyed the last thirty-seven years. Not 
only so—but Spencer charged these restrictions on freedom 
to the Liberal Party which, while doing homage before 
Smith and Bentham, had reversed their policy and shown 
themselves to have become “a new form of Toryism,” 
trampling liberty under foot in pursuit “ of what they 
think popular welfare.” But coercion, be its motive the 
very noblest imaginable, is not freedom. On both sides, 
accordingly, during sixty years and more, the Liberal 
idea of “contract ” has been sacrificed to the develop- 
ment of “status.” A war between the ‘“ Habentes ” 
and the “ Non-Habentes,” closely following the lines 
laid down by Karl Marx, filled Europe with alarm; but 
the type of social structure which it favoured or made 
inevitable was, if I may borrow Spencer’s language, 
“compulsory co-operation under State agencies.” The 
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actual springs and directors of such a Government were 
to be found at Westminster; not in the House of Com- 
mons, declining rapidly from its pride of place to place- 
hunting and subservience; but in the permanent officials, 
from whom aggrieved Englishmen had little chance of 
appealing with success. Political wisdom, it might well 
appear, consisted in taking over the administrative 
machine; but anarchists believed in breaking it. Order 
with progress, or progress without order; such were the 
living centres round about which parties moved and 
strange alliances often sprang up. 

Mr. Branford’s diagrams teach us graphically how we 
now stand. The Liberal, who belongs by descent to the 
middle: class, with its reformed Parliament and Free 
Trade, has been eclipsed by the Radical, who represents 
the proletarian multitude, themselves largely enrolled in 
trade unions where no liberty exists, and taught to 
employ the strike, whether local or general, by way of 
securing higher wages and, in due course, ownership of 
the nation’s resources. Next we view the Imperialist, 
devoted to expansion of “ big business ” at home, seeking 
fresh markets and carrying the British flag into all con- 
tinents. The financier, of necessity, precedes or follows 
him. Bank and Stock Exchange rise to colossal heights ; 
the god whom Mr. Branford mockingly salutes as 
“Jupiter Capitalinus” welcomes his countless wor- 
shippers; and “‘speculation”’ signifies not philosophy but 
risking money to make more. Liberal manufacturer, 
Imperial trader, International banker, these three unite 
without needing any precise agreement in a definite 
enterprise—to acquire all that mankind shall produce and 
to distribute it according to their good pleasure. Modern 
civilization, from their point of view, means this and 
nothing else. It was the established order until Germany, 
not satisfied with her portion, began the Great War. 

Speaking broadly, we may select one Jew, Ricardo, as 
the exponent of Capitalism thus delineated, and another 
Jew, Marx, as the champion of proletarian Labour. It 
seemed to Ricardo that the wealthy man hired the work- 
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ing-man and gave him subsistence. Marx retorted that 
the East End feeds, clothes, enriches, and amuses the 
West End. That, he said, was the explanation of London, 
Paris, New York, of all the great cities; and modern 
finance was the juggler’s sleight of hand by which this 
never-ceasing transfer takes place smoothly and silently. 
Das Kapital turned about the logic and so transformed 
the economics of Ricardo. Let me not be supposed to 
agree with either of these Hebrew disputants. There is 
a third alternative in which, if I am not decidedly mis- 
taken, Carlyle would have assented to Edmund Burke, 
and the authors I am reviewing will guide us in its 
direction. Labour and Capital are social functions, each 
is a trust for the common weal; both have an individual, 
yet at the same time, an impersonal or public aspect ; 
and every man is his brother’s keeper. 

But when the Industrial Era was coming to a close, 
Order, such as we have described it, was put on its defence 
by the Revolution, man opposed to man, system to 
system; to the Liberal, Imperialist, and Financier, the 
Radical, Socialist, Anarchist. It was a war of ideas and 
clash of emotions. The party in power at first used 
government, law, police, in varying measure by way of 
repression; the attacking party answered with reprisals. 
When the French device of a general strike came to be 
known it was eagerly adopted; the public suffered, the 
legal authorities called for volunteers and got them, so 
that we did not go down to ruin; but we were already 
on the verge of a genuine civil war. Mr. Barnes, Labour 
member of the Cabinet, has told us that “ if we had gone 
on a few years more without a war with Germany, we 
should have had a war with one another, because the 
average man felt the sense of injustice as he had never 
felt before.” The party of Progress looked for Revolu- 
tion; the Conservative would have endured, and some 
have rejoiced in, a Saviour of Society ; ur, abroad at any 
rate, have seen in a “ good war ” the path of escape. Mr. 
Branford, with grim humour, sums up against plaintiff 
and defendant. “ As things turned out,” he says, “ the 
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respective Parties of Order in the Central Empires got 
the war for which they planned and worked. The un- 
foreseen sequel was that the Parties of Progress in both 
of the Central Empires, and in Russia also, got the 
Revolution they had long hoped for and intermittently 
prepared.” If, in Western Europe, the Allies, who profess 
to hold by the Liberal tradition of freedom, had beaten 
down the Kaiser, crowned and sceptred incarnation of 
the Absolute State, nevertheless, thanks to the very fall 
of the Tsardom into a sea of blood, Nihilism had spread 
its dusky pinions over the Moscovite world where myriads 
are dying of hunger and the Soviet ruler is an “‘exter- 
minating beast,” more than equal to Attila or Tambur- 
laine the Great. In spite, however, of such an object- 
lesson, the guides chosen or accepted by organized Labour 
talk much as they talked before Lenin and Trotsky arose 
to display Communism as an ideal realized among starving 
Russians. Their mind remains impenetrable to a more 
spiritual doctrine. Who can change them? And yet, 
unless a change come in their convictions, unrest will vex 
the State, anarchy will spread, and the deadlock which is 
now paralysing British enterprise will leave us at the 
mercy of our late competitors, whom we have over- 
thrown by sea and land. 

Before outlining the exact solution which Le Play’s 
disciples offer to this, our riddle of the Sphinx, I may be 
permitted some brief preliminary observations. Comte 
was of opinion .that in every historical period there is 
discoverable a “ social consensus,” or as Lamprecht would 
more acutely phrase it, “a psychic diapason,” to which 
all its movements answer. We have long heard of the 
Zeitgeist; and who will deny its influence, both on those 
who yield to the spell and those who strive against it ? 
If, then, we assign to the Industrial Era such a measure 
or mood, I will venture to say that it went on diminishing 
the supernatural in every work of which it could master 
the inspiration, until only the secular and earthly keys of 
existence gave a response. It eliminated God, “ having 
no need of that hypothesis.” Again, it muted the cry 
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of the soul, subordinated life to lifeless things, and mind 
to mindless matter; it foreboded extinction instead of 
immortality. Wewhohave had to bear that Arctic winter 
know how the unpitying storm grew dark and raged 
about us when we spoke of our Father in Heaven, or of a 
life beyond the grave. We were out of the diapason, 
bidden to keep a still tongue, and judged little better 
than hypocrites ; for how could we be ignorant of what 
all enlightened persons knew? But that which none of 
us dared promise to his fellow-Christians, Volvenda dies 
en attulit ultro, Time itself has brought about. The 
war has proved, says Mr. Branford in cutting language, 
to be “ the Nemesis of pride in modernity, and of satis- 
faction in the sufficiency of the modern point of view.” 
Sufficient indeed it was not for those who fell, or for their 
heart-stricken friends who never can cease to feel their 
loss. ‘The psychic diapason broke up in shrieking discords, 
the modern point of view disappeared in clouds of poison- 
gas. “* For the most part of three years,” as The Times 
observed not long ago, “‘ the leading nations of the world 
were flinging at one another the most deadly products 
that chemical knowledge could suggest, and technical 
skill contrive.”” More than twenty millions of killed and 
wounded were sacrificed to Moloch, twin-brother of 
Mammon. So ended the Industrial Era. 

But religion is not dead; and since, for Europeans, it 
has never signified less than the worship of God in sub- 
stance, shadow, symbol, there is faint hope—and in truth 
none at all—that the worship of mere man, collective or 
individual, divorced from the Infinite and Eternal, can 
supply its place. Ideal categories empty of content may 
possess for Hegelians the charm of an abstruse mathe- 
matics; they linger, phantomlike, in our delightful 
English universities. But, as German development 
followed by German catastrophe teaches, the new idol 
set up instead of God at Berlin was the State, “ the 
coldest of all cold monsters,” said a certain Zarathustra. 
So, too, the worship of Humanity, that pale abstraction, 
is an idol of the imagination. We must return to the 
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altar of God, living and seeing, where man’s true taber- 
nacle is awaiting us, if we seek salvation. 

From Hegel moderns may learn(though St. Augustine 
made it clear long ago) that opposition of ideas can be 
finally surmounted only by their inclusion in a wider 
survey. The deadlock of our situation is due to class- 
warfare, pursued by each interest without reference to 
the whole of which it forms a part. What is the task 
laid upon our Western world? It is the “ peaceful ex- 
pansion of European culture”; and in this, observes 
Soloviev by the lips of a character in his dialogue on 
Progress, “lies the meaning of history.” Now culture, 
which by descent is Greek, Hebrew, and Latin, has in its 
keeping a social heritage, open to all the nations that are 
willing to make it their own. That heritage is, indeed, 
our Capital, treasured up during a strenuous past; but 
in the shape of science, religion, literature, law, political 
and humane institutions, we offer it to all the world. Even 
the Great War has not seriously taken from its wealth or 
weakened its power. On the riches of it all parties live, 
the anarchist draws from them quite as evidently as the 
Tory ; and the Revolution would never have become 
international did not civilized order enable it to spread 
its nets everywhere. ‘T'o-day the world’s resources are 
incalculable ; we have them at our disposal as no genera- 
tion before us had them; so that I, who am neither 
wealthy nor in high place, need only look round the study 
where I happen to be writing, and I shall see contribu- 
tions from this marvellous inheritance of beautiful and 
precious things—books, pictures, lights, articles of comfort 
or instruction—as if in a museum—brought hither by 
the movement of ages, gifts from the fruitful centuries. 
The question, then, which all of us are bound as friends 
of Humanity to keep in view is how the Social Heritage 
may be preserved, increased, and shared to the best 
advantage among the nations, beginning rightly at home. 

It is not an abstract Utopian question. We are dealing 
with a definite date and region in the world’s chronicle. 
Leplay House takes over from its master the inquiry 
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into facts touching the “ place, work, folk,” their actual 
life and character, before we proceed to the school of 
history, suppose with Montesquieu and Buckle, or give 
ear to Karl Marx on Labour as an economic formula. 
“The chief thing that comes out of the mine,” said Le 
Play, “‘is the miner.” I recall the Horatian verse, “* Et 
mihi res, non me rebus, subjicere conor,” which the In- 
dustrial Era had apparently never laid to heart. And I 
think of Ruskin, whose love of the beautiful awakened in 
him compassion on the multitude sacrificed in pursuit 
of gain, but gain become “ the master-idol of this realm,” 
a devouring Moloch. Here, perhaps, we catch a glimpse 
of the phenomena that prime as with dynamite Socialist 
theories intended to set free the slaves of mine, factory, 
workshop. In so vivid a moment of illumination, might 
not reconcilement seem prophesied? However, as 
George Meredith once wrote: “Such prophecy as that 
would have hinted at a tenderness for the many to the 
detriment of the individual; and such tenderness as that 
is an element of our religion, not the drift of our teaching.” 
Success in life, “ Victorian and Manchesterian,” followed 
upon adaptation to an order in which to have made 
millions was Heaven and to have lost them perdition 
indeed. The philosophy of Le Play, now held and 
taught in English by convinced adepts in it, restores a 
transcendent view where the larger prospect was cut off, 
thanks to a wall of brass, and the upward glance met 
darkness visible. We shall therefore remind our Socialist 
who feels keenly for the disinherited, that they have been 
robbed of more than the land or its produce. The sky 
and the stars which religion gave them have passed out 
of their lives. Modern science is a tale half told; and 
the half that was least worth telling. It needs to be con- 
verted not only into an epic story of man’s achievement, 
with due recognition that he-is mind far excelling matter, 
but into a Bible with its message from the Beyond, or, 
as Dante calls it, the Empyrean, God’s flaming world of 
life. 

My esteemed authors of Leplay House know and feel 
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these truths deeply. When they send us a “ New Year’s 
Message ” they combat, with reason, with sarcasm, and a 
winning appeal to the best that is in man, the deadly 
superstition of “ Earth Alone,” concerning which, if you 
believe in it, Carlyle’s warning holds good more than 
ever, “Your Bible will be a Political Economy; your 
psalmist and evangelist will be McCroudy, your practical 
worship the insatiable desire and continual sacred effort 
to make money.” ‘This, which is the “ great illusion ” 
cast over all people, has created city-hells and country 
Paradises ; it fails to make the nations happy. And by 
happiness I do not sum up the joys of Lubberland; my 
thought turns to brotherhood, to the heroic life of 
friendship with God and man. How is it possible that 
knowledge resolving itself into physics, compounding 
human nature out of electrons, should teach us what 
we are? ‘Timidly, in the current algebra which science 
affects, life puts forth a claim to be interpreted on its own 
principles; we smuggle “ psychology ” into the British 
Association, and “ psycho-analysis” figures among 
fashionable amusements side by side with spiritualism. 
The agnostic goes out, the mystic comes in. There is an 
audible change of key in the psychic diapason. Would it 
be rash to prophesy that the Twentieth Century, having 
offered a holocaust without example on the altar of death, 
will do its utmost to construe the universe in terms of 
life and spirit ? Men have reasoned down to the Lucre- 
tian abyss; they are weary of atoms and the void; let 
them postulate the existence of Mind which reveals 
itself in law throughout every science; then perhaps the 
social pyramid will stand first on these great bases of 
Eternity, the stars in their courses dictating to an ordered 
human world progress along the paths of Heaven. The 
‘lower sciences,” taught with “sincere and convinced 
sophistry ” by experts who were not in any true sense 
philosophers, have had their day. 

After such fashion does the guidance of Le Play take us 
on and out from the Hegelian stage where discords reign 
—science denying religion, economics riding roughshod 
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over the poor, luxury devouring civilization, and the 
class-war, market-war, nation-war, laying waste mankind 
—to a higher synthesis in which defects shall be trans- 
muted into qualities. A bold adventure! Thus “ out 
of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety.” The 
demand is for “an inspiring common purpose,” other 
than the soulless category that has proved itself a “ Fury 
slinging flame ”; and our authors point to the war itself 
as affording the seed from which it may be raised. Our 
“unrelated specialisms,” were they not bound together, 
directed by motives instinctively obeyed, so that men were 
loyal at once to “the kindred points of Heaven and home”? 
By this united action Capital and Labour suffered rebuke, 
submitted to reform. We will forget the ugly appearance 
of profiteering, the strikes in South Wales and on the 
Clyde; taken in the mass, Britons moved like one man, 
and he was a hero, ready to die for a cause above him. 
The equivalent of this heroic mood is what we are seeking, 
and on a scale which will fit the Empire. Le Play turns 
to each section, enemies in the past evil years, with a code 
of common use on the higher level, so that ‘* Nature, 
Labour, and Life” may by wisely joining effort bring to 
birth a new society of which the law is Peace. During the 
long agony of war, life underwent baptism, death was a 
kind of martyrdom; and victory meant redemption. 
The analogy shines forth in all “‘ the golden vigour of the 
sun.” 

But our concern is with Britain, here and now; con- 
version of minds will be needed if action is to follow. All 
the parties betray signs of deep lassitude; none, as I said 
at the beginning, have solved the problems they so con- 
fidently attacked. And why? Because few among the 
crowds of their adherents were willing to “ transvalue ”’ 
their class-ideas into a national view. Yet, during four 
years of peril and effort, the class had become a regiment 
consecrated by the King’s colours. So the miracle has 
been wrought. It is now proposed that each of the six 
legions at present arrayed, these on behalf of Order, those 
in hope of Revolution, against one another, shall be led 
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to perceive how the ends for which they are striving admit 
of reconciliation in a larger view and a developed system, 
many elements of which lie ready to hand. No govern- 
ment rejects the Liberal ideals; public opinion, enlight- 
ened and humane, cannot wish the Empire broken up in 
favour of a chaotic India, defenceless Commonwealths, 
and a tenth-rate England. Finance, which invented the 
wide-world credit, staggers beneath convulsive exchanges 
and the menace of universal bankruptcy ; but there must 
be a clearing-house for all nations, since all share in the 
trade that penetrates everywhere. And thus the parti- 
sans of an organized Peace should be energetic in working 
out successfully the Confederation of which Tennyson 
heralded the coming in Locksley Hall. It is even at 
the doors. Again, we may shudder to approach the 
Radicals, Socialists, and Anarchists, grouped at various 
distances round the Red Flag ; and beyond question their 
Bolshevik sequel to the war of which it has outdone the 
horrors, bodes ill for an agreement with settled states. 
But the English Radical would speedily awaken from the 
nightmare of Communism, a Russian dream that, in its 
own home, slays by the thousand, starves by the million. 
As for general strikes they have been tried in every 
direction, but on trade unions their recoil is telling by 
loss of members and of money to an extent never before 
known. Of nationalizing railways, mines, and other 
great concerns, we hear less confident utterances; nay, 
there is talk of rescuing from an imbecile administration 
the systems of telegraphs and telephones. State-control 
is ending, freedom in business extending. ‘“‘ Sabotage,” 
by owners keeping back commodities, or workmen wasting 
time on principle, has been judged not only unpatriotic 
but dishonourable ; and thus Anarchism of a peculiarly 
mischievous type stands arraigned before conscience. To 
sum up, function rightly guided is tending to moralize 
finance, as on the whole it very constantly did while the 
war went on. Instead of parasites there is a call for pro- 
ducers; Capital and Labour draw slowly towards the 
common council at which they will survey production 
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as their united interest ; the somewhat thrasonical brag 
of an Empire sung by Rudyard Kipling dies down amid 
cheers for the British Commonwealth of free nations. 
These, we may hope, are among the “ fruits of victory,” 
to be accepted with a thankful heart. 

By such desperate fighting and reciprocal defeat, the 
classes termed Governors or Chiefs, and the Artisans, 
otherwise wage-earners, have been drawing towards in- 
dustrial peace, the formula suggested being co-operation 
instead of competition. ‘Trusts among holders of capital, 
trade unions among workers, aim at a similar object, 
and in a certain measure have achieved it. In the Platonic 
scheme, however, ideal powers had for their fit expression 
poets and philosophers to whom we may liken Comte’s 
** Emotionals ” and “ Intellectuals.” It is on seeking 
these higher influences in the social system that we become 
aware of a melancholy contrast between our world as it 
now appears and truecreative epochs, medizval or modern. 
If by decadence we understand the decline of social forces 
that were once motives of action to a people and fine 
manifestations of culture, we are living in an age of 
decadence. Everywhere the past seems to have sur- 
rendered its influence over the present. I am reminded 
again and again, by what I can observe since the war, of 
centuries like the Fifth, or the Ninth, or the Fourteenth, 
when chaos invading Western Europe dissolved the 
ancient order, split its parts asunder, threw down insti- 
tutions, and left a desert where it had found a garden 
running to weeds. There is, to my feeling, more than a 
touch of pathos in the survey which our authors take of 
the resources we may still count upon—the better things 
in recent arts and crafts, the appeal to youth, the yearnings 
after a renewed village-life, the folk-dancing, clubs, 
athletics, well-meant voluntary first-aid to a sick society. 
All pretty and promising; but certain lines of Pindar, 
the wise Theban poet, haunt my memory: “ To shake 
the commonweal is not hard, even for the weaker; but 
again to set it in its place, how difficult, unless God 
become suddenly a guide to the ruling powers!” That 
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is the secret of our exhaustion, a disease which, blinding 
the spirit, has paralysed or confounded men’s policy. 
They live without God in the world. 

And the Fine Arts, literature in advance, have revolted 
from Faith, subduing content to form instead of quicken- 
ing form with Promethean fire, proud of being sold in 
Vanity Fair as at an auction of sensual pleasures. Men 
like those who have sent out the earnest pages I am review- 
ing do not need to be told that all the arts they would 
so gladly restore and employ in building up a better 
civilization owe their origin to religion, made the festal 
part of it gay, and thereby won a sort of sanctity even 
though liable to abuse. The attempt to create, as it were, 
a religious and social sense by playing seriously at folk- 
lore—which on the whole is a just summary of these 
movements—lI call pathetic; neither am I hopeful of 
social restoration coming that way. Pindar’s counsel has 
more wisdom for us. The “sudden guidance of God ” 
implies little less than a miracle; and on our part it 
demands the heroism of our Catholic forefathers who 
went boldly to the Crusades across half a continent. 
Nothing short of religion—a wonder-working belief in 
God and His Christ—will avail. To mention three great 
departments in which we scarcely count, popular educa- 
tion, the pictures and stories of the kinema, the daily and 
weekly press, are not these powers of the first magnitude, 
in comparison with which our pulpits might seem out- 
worn devices of persuasion? We fight as from an en- 
trenched camp, not in the open field; we prefer routine 
to adventure. By what a succession of retreats from 
public life into such camps and caves the Christian host 
surrendered school, press, finance, amusement, to a 
minority which now exercises cruel tyranny on passive 
crowds, historians know; but we perhaps donot. “ The 
great deficiency of the Mechanical Age is its sacrifice of 
Life to Things,” says Patrick Geddes in his Ideas at War. 
Now his very title proves that perverse judgment was 
the condition of social suicide. Passions are hard to 
withstand ; but when the Mind allows their plea, how 
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shall we resist them ? And the golden means of enjoy- 
ment conquer, while the philosopher’s aurea mediocritas 
calls out only scorn. Imagine the difference of effect on 
our “ passive crowds,” did elementary teachers, news- 
papers, picture-shows, enforce the lesson of Plato’s 
Laws, beautifully republished for England’s benefit 
by John Ruskin over forty years ago, “ Wherefore, our 
battle is immortal; and the Gods and the Angels fight 
with us; and we are their possession. And the things 
that destroy us are injustice, insolence, and foolish 
thoughts; and the things that save us are justice, self- 
command, and true thought, which things dwell in the 
living powers of the Gods.” 

Catholics, indeed, have saved their schools—a noble 
achievement. But neither we, nor any other Christian 
societies, have attempted to control the sources of power. 
Without exception they are profoundly secularized, 
atheism in practice, limited, if at all, merely by the State 
for its own convenience, according to Hobbes. This law, 
not in any shape divine but strictly a matter of expedi- 
ency, regulates the home, the market, the exchange, the 
journal, the music-hall and theatre. Can we feel aston- 
ished if the people moulded on methods precisely opposed 
to Gospel-teaching during six days of every week refuse 
to attend church on the seventh ? We leave the wonder- 
working magic staff in the enemy’s hand. There is no 
need whatsoever of a new religion; but severe and growing 
need that we should find out the effective way of bringing 
the old Faith before the eyes and with it charming the 
hearts of a multitude,on whom at this day vile and vulgar 
impressions are made without ceasing for profit, but not 
to them. The newspapers report and manufacture crime 
by imitation, the moving pictures show it; millionaires 
exploit a restless curiosity not disciplined to better things. 
So do we come round on every circle to the centre which 
is Thought, true or false. Call it in the pedantic style 
now fashionable, psychology, “‘the life of the soul”; on 
this, and on nothing else, does the making of the future 
depend. “It is because the minds of the masses have 
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failed them,” says Mr. Norman Angell, “‘ that they have 
been enslaved.” I agree, but I take his word in no narrow 
formal sense, Cartesian or Benthamite; the vision lost 
was, and still is, faith in real beings, not simply identical 
with Nature, but guiding and ruling it from beyond the 
Veil. 

Do they suffer in consequence ? Surely they do; their 
dead seem of late as though pleading for memorial ser- 
vices, or as the Catholic Church sings, for the Requiem 
that reconciles Seen and Unseen in perfect peace. Hence 
the strange cults, unlawful tamperings with sacred 
mysteries, and nightmare unrest, which perchance go 
before the dayspring from on high with healing on its 
wings. ‘I’hese books I am reviewing may claim the signi- 
ficance not only of much sound thought dictated by 
transparent goodwill to men, but of symptoms and 
tokens of a change for the better. They demand leaders 
in great social efforts which are, at the same time, spiritual 
reforms. ‘The soul of Humanity was dying, when thunder 
from every quarter of the heavens proclaimed war against 
a decadent age. Our youth fell in battle; and the age 
came to an end, long foreseen by many who could not 
accept its godless creed. We are still a minority, but not 
a forlorn hope. “ If winter comes, can spring be far 
behind ? ” 

WILLIAM BARRY. 
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SCRIPTURE VERSIONS 
AND VARIANTS 
I 


Se And. the Catholic Church now adopt the Jacobean | 
(or Authorized) Version of the Bible ? The question 
mooted by Dr. Barry in a paper read to the recent Catholic 
Bible Congress at Cambridge and declared by the Arch- 
bishop of Liverpool to be open for discussion, has excited 
less interest than might have been expected. Some 
letters in the Tablet have shown that people here and 
there ace surprised, perhaps, but not to the point of 
enthusiasm or of indignation. 

Dr. Barry, of course, gives a reason for his proposal: 
that to adopt the Authorized Version would be to secure 
for the conversion of the English-speaking world an instru- 
ment that has a peculiar traditional prise on their 
affections. Is this reasoning well founded? To this 
question of probability the reply has lain with converts 
and the priests that have had most to do with the recep- 
tion of converts. ‘The report of their experience appears 
to be unfavourable to Dr. Barry’s view. Surely they are 
a very small section that feel these supposed hankerings 
after the Authorized rhythm and phrase. Révoltés are 
our staple recruits. When we reject the Protestant, and 
adopt the Catholic, view of Holy Scripture, its place and 
function, there is a symbolic fitness in a new rendering, 
always supposing that the Catholic Version be not incom- 
parably inferior. Is it ? Now, in this great and compli- 
cated question, the purpose of my paper is strictly limited. 
To begin with, the Old Testament is one affair, and the 
New is another, except in so far as the Old formed part 
of the -Office of the Church. Not only, as Gregory 
Martin said in his Preface of 1582, the New Testament 
“is the principal, most profitable and comfortable piece 
of Holy Writ”; but, while anybody with half an eye § 
can read in modern history the havoc that has resulted 
from the indiscriminate diffusion of the Jewish Scriptures 
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for use, crudely, as private oracles or talismans, it has never 
been held that the same risks attended the circulation of 
the Christian Scriptures. I shall, therefore, speak of the 
New Testament only; and, leaving to others the task 
of arguing that Dr. Barry’s proposal is not calculated to 
achieve its end, I shall argue from quite a different point 
of view against the surrender of a strong and well-supplied 
position just when the siege is about to be raised; for so it 
would be, if the Catholic Version were to be disowned now. 

By the Catholic Version I mean that which was pub- 
lished at Rheims in 1582. I shall say nothing about 
Challoner’s revision of it or about the Victorian revision 
of the Protestant Version. ‘This latter would, of course, 
not begin to realize the ends proposed by Dr. Barry; for 
nobody cares much about it, nor ever did. Some people 
hold that a new rendering into frankly modern idiom 
would be useful. Be that as it may, it still leaves my 
point untouched ; for these pages simply advance the 
thesis that the Rheimish version of 1582, a book quite 
unknown to the generality of Protestants and (to put it 
at the lowest) not as well-known to Catholics as it should 
be, is a beautiful and admirable piece of English, with a 
peculiar literary interest of its own. The Authorized 
Version may be very fine—it may be finer than our 
Rheims Version; but, why must we be so cowed and 
stupefied by the insolent assertion of its (Governmental) 
authority as toforget that Rheims exists? In this, as in 
other matters, do but grasp the nettle, and you will find 
that a great deal of the schwarmerei about that particular 
Version is but the cant and superstition of an Ascendancy. 
Great is the power of taking things for granted. 

The New Testament as translated “in the English 
College at Rheims and published by John Fogny,” in 
1582, is a handsome book with a well-composed page and 
a neat proportion of types for text and for commentary. 
The want of a “‘ w” in the printer’s fount, substituted 
by a “ vv,” gives a slightly foreign air toit. Of the copy 
that lies before me, aformer owner has inscribed his name, 
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with the date “ Octr Ist., 1752’; but a good century 
(as I guess) before the breeches-maker, someone had an- 
notated the margin of St. Paul’s Epistles to the Romans 
and the Corinthians with a number of corrections in a 
neat and fine Italian hand. At the commentary on Matt. 
xxvi. 26, he was moved to exclaim, “‘ Strange divinitie.”’ 
The success of the Authorized Version is, in great part, 
a literary success. ‘The force of Government (immensely 
powerful among us, as it is) took a long time in making 
the English people stomach the Prayer-book, of which 
most Anglicans are still sincerely proud, though the 
Ritualist party are beginning to dislike it. But it is 
certain that even without the prestige of official institu- 
tion (which destroyed competitors) the work of the Jaco- 
bean translators of the Bible could stand on its literary 
merits. The reign of James VI and I was the long- 
belated Age of Translation into English. Men were still 
in pretty high spirits: the national vocabulary was 
abundantly rich. Many or most of the Tudor transla- 
tions, nothing if not racy, are all the more so for the trans- 
lators being no great scholars in Greek or Latin. English 
scholarship had not had time to recover from the ravages 
of Henry VIII and Edward VI, and of the few shining 
Latinists and Grecians a good few were exiles for the 
Faith. However, to see too far into the niceties of a 
language is often to fail as a translator, by scrupling about 
details that cannot be happily transversed or transprosed. 
The Elizabethan and Jacobean translators could read 
enough French or Italian to help them out. For the 
best of reasons they seldom render directly from the origi- 
nal Greek or Latin. But in translating the Scriptures 
they had many predecessors to work upon in English, 
besides the commentaries of their Continental co-reli- 
gionists. ‘The very liveliness of controversy also helped 
them. But not least among their aids—though, of course, 
it was not an obligation that could be acknowledged—was 
our Rheims-Douay version. We start with the premis § 
that where the Jacobeans differ they differ deliberately. 
Motives of difference were twofold: partly that the 
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newly established religion wished to abolish or obscure 
the Scriptural attestations of orthodoxy whilst foisting 
in credentials for heresy ; and partly, what is our present 
concern, literary. It was sought to add prestige to 
Protestantism by the splendour of a new literary achieve- 
ment which should crush and discredit the Catholic 
version, although here and there astray copy should suc- 
ceed in eluding police measures. 

A comparison of these two books seems to me to com- 
port results that supply a blank in the history of ovr 
national literature, besides recalling attention to a neg- 
lected monument. In order to institute the comparison 
at all, I must ask the reader to consider in turnand contrast 
such a specimen of each as may be sufficient minimum. 
Some bulk is necessary to any impression of general 
quality and to afford material for any analysis of detail. 
For this purpose more than one passage shall be presented. 
First, the part of St. Paul’s 1st Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, xv. 20-58. It will be allowed that the trial is 
severe, for perhaps no chapter in the Bible is better 
known or more admired : 


(Rhetms).—But now Christ is risen again from the dead, the 
first-fruits of them that sleep: for by a man death: and by a 
man the resurrection of the dead. And as in Adam all die, so also 
in Christ all shall be made alive. But every one in his own order : 
the first-fruits Christ, then they that are of Christ, that believe 
in His coming. Then the end when He shall have delivered the 
kingdom to God and the Father, when He shall have abolished 
all principality and authority and power. And He must reign 
until he put all his enemies under his feet. And the enemy death 
shall be destroyed last. For he hath subdued all things under his 
feet. And whereas he saith All things are subdued to him: un- 
doubtedly except him that subdued all things unto him. And 
when all things shall be subdued to him, then the Son also Himself 
shall be subject to Him that subdued all things unto Him, that 
God may be all in all. 

Otherwise what shall they do that are baptized for the dead, 
if the dead rise not again at all? Why also are they baptized for 
them? Why also are we in danger every hour? I die daily by 
your glory, brethren, which I have in Christ Jesus our Lord. If 
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(according to men) I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what 
doth it profit me if the dead rise not again? Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we shall die. Be not seduced. Evil communications 
corrupt good manners. Awake, ye just, and sin not. For some 
have not the knowledge of God. I speak to your shame. 

But some man saith, How do the dead rise again? And 
with what manner of body shall they come? Fool, that which 
thou sowest is not quickened unless it die first. And that which 
thou sowest, not the body that shall be dost thou sow; but bare 
grain, to wit, of wheat or of some of the rest. And God giveth it 
a body as He will: and to every seed his proper body. Not all 
flesh is the same flesh: but one of men, another of beasts, another 
of birds, another of fishes. And bodies celestial and bodies 
terrestrial: but one glory of the celestial and another of the 
terrestrial. One glory of the sun, another glory of the moon, 
another glory of the stars. For star differeth from star in glory : 
so also the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption, 
it shall rise in incorruption. It is sown in dishonour, it shall 
rise in glory. It is sown in infirmity, it shall rise in power. It 
is sown a natural body: it shall rise a spiritual body. If there 
be a natural body, there is also a spiritual, as it is written The 
first man Adam was made into a living soul: the last Adam 
into a quickening spirit. Yet that is not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural: afterward that which is spiritual. 
The first man of earth, earthly; the second man from heaven, 
heavenly. Such as is the earthly, such also are the earthly. And 
such as the heavenly, such also are the heavenly. Therefore, as 
we have borne the image of the earthly, let us bear also the image 
of the heavenly. This I say, brethren, that flesh and blood 
cannot possess the kingdom of God: neither shall corruption 
possess incorruption. 

Behold I tell you a mystery. We shall all indeed rise again: 
but we shall not all be changed. In a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, at the last trumpet (for the trumpet shall sound) and 
the dead shall rise again incorruptible ; and we shall be changed. 
For this corruptible must do on incorruption and this mortal 
do on immortality. And when this mortal hath done on immor- 
tality, then shall come to pass the saying that is written, Death 
is swallowed up in victory. Death, where is thy victory? Death, 
where 1s thy sting? And the sting of death is sin: and the power 
of sin is the Law. But thanks be to God who hath given us 
the victory by our Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore, my beloved 
brethren, be stable and unmoveable: abounding in the work of 
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our Lord always, knowing that your labour is not vain in our Lord. 


(Facobean).—But now is Christ risen from the dead, and 
become the first-fruits of them that slept. For since by man 
came death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead. For 
as in Adam all die, even soin Christ shall all be made alive. But 
every man in his own order: Christ the first-fruits: afterward 
they that are Christ’s at his coming. Then cometh the end, 
when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father ; when he shall have put down all rule and all autherity 
and power. For he must reign till he hath put all enemies under 
his feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death. For 
he hath put all things under His feet. But when He saith all 
things are put under Him, 1t 1s manifest that he is excepted which 
did put all things under Him. And when all things shall be 
subdued unto Him, then shall the Son also himself be subject 
unto Him that put all things under him, that God may be all in all. 

Else what shall they do which are baptized for the dead, if the 
dead rise not at all? Why are they, then, baptized for the dead ? 
And why stand we in jeopardy every hour? I protest by your 
rejoicing which I have in Christ Jesus our Lord, I die daily. If 
after the manner of men I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, 
what advantageth it me, if the dead rise not? Let us eat and 
drink ; for to-morrow we die. Be not deceived: evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners. Awake to righteousness and sin 
not: for some have not the knowledge of God. I speak this to 
your shame. 

But some man will say, How are the dead raised up? and with 
what body do they come? Thou fool, that which thou sowest 
is not quickened except it die: And that which thou sowest thou 
sowest not that body that shall be, but bare grain, it may chance 
of wheat, or of some other grain: But God giveth it a body as it 
hath pleased Him and to every seed his own body. All flesh ts 
not the same flesh; But there ts one kind of flesh of men, 
another flesh of beasts, another of fishes, and another of 
birds. There are also celestial bodies and bodies terrestrial : 
But the glory of the celestial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial 
ts another. There is one glory of the sun and another glory of 
the moon and another glory of the stars: for one star differeth 
from another star in glory. So also is the resurrection of the dead. 
It is sown in corruption; it is raised in incorruption: It is 
sown in dishonour; it is raised in glory: It is sown in weak- 
hess; it is raised in power: It is sown a natural body; it is 
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raised a spiritual body. There is a natural body and there is a 
spiritual body. And so it is written the first man Adam was 
made a living soul; the last Adam was made a quickening spirit. 
Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual, but that which is 
natural; and afterward that which was spiritual. The first 
man 1s of the earth, earthy; the second man is the Lord from 
Heaven. As 1s the earthy, such are they also that are earthy. 
And as ts the heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly. 
And as we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also 
bear the image of the heavenly. Now this, I say, brethren, that 
flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God ; neither doth 
corruption inherit incorruption. 

Behold I show you a mystery: we shall not all sleep, but we 
shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at 
the last trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall 
be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. For this 
corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortality must 
put on immortality. So when this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then 
shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is 
followed up in victory. O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory? The sting of death ts sin and the strength 
of sin is the law. But thanks be to God which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore my beloved 
brethren, be ye steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour is 
not in vain in the Lord. 


Upon this confrontation the first general remark that 
occurs is that the Jacobeans’ trick with the italic is unfor- 
tunate. Inspired at best by a penny-wise pound-foolish 
minuteness (in which one might recognize a symbol, a 
very microcosm of the Reformation mind), or by a hypo- 
critical pretence of accuracy in detail, it has suffered an 
historical Nemesis now that Time’s revenges have begun 
to fall thick and threefold on all that conglomerate of 
half-truths, simplistic solutions and short-sighted expedi- 
encies which is called the Reformation. The simple 
were assured that nothing was interpolated, but what was 
printed in italic. To a modern eye the effect of this 
supposed guarantee offered by the translator to the reader 
is a humorous exhibition of false emphasis, as though a 
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child had underlined the manuscript at random for fun. 
Whereas in the Rheimish we find a reasonable, civilized, 
and convenient use of the italic to indicate quotation, 
which in the Authorized Version can only be distinguished 
by exploring the jungle of marginalia. Next the com- 
mon sense of the Rheimish in paragraphing and (whilst 
indicating the division by verses) presenting the text in 
the reasonable sequence that modern use demands.* 
But, thirdly, still in a general view—is it not surprising how 
very nearly the two Versions agree ? Suppose some future 
vagary of Ritualists should have it that Rheimish is the 
thing to read, to annoy their Bishops. I daresay not five 
out of ten casual hearers would be aware of the change. 
In this particular test passage there is no occasion for 
heretical or schismatical bias to falsify a text, as happens 
sometimes ; for instance, in the Angelic Salutation, where 
the Jacobeans say “‘ Hail, thou that art highly favoured,” 
adding as alternatives in their notes, “ Or, graciously 
accepted, or much graced *__anything you please, in 
fact, except the formula traditionally beloved throughout 
Christendom, ** Hail ! full of grace,” which carried asso- 
ciations and implications that the new religion could not 
allow.t ‘This preliminary caution taken, is there any 
impediment to our proceeding to judge the two Versions 
as competitors in literary graces? Yes: there is an 
obvious handicap yet to be assessed. Without any of 
that solemn imposture of the italic, the Rheimish transla- 
tor rendered the Latin literally.[ This they profess ; 
and so far from being denied, it was made a reproach to 
them. In order to commend the Government Bible, 


* The authors of the Westminster Version take credit for the same 
convenience ; so does Dr. Moffatt, I believe. So had the editor of the Bible 
in the “‘ Tudor Translations.”’ 

+ Gregory Martin’s annotation was enough to pique them to invent 
any other form of words but that. It runs thus: “ Holy Church and all 
true Christian men do much and often use these words brought from Heaven 
by the Archangel as well to the honour of Christ and Our B. Lady as also for 
that they were the words of the first glad tidings of Christ’s Incarnation and 
our Salvation by the same and be the very abridgement and sum of the whole 
Gospel. Insomuch that the Greek Church used it daily in the Mass.’ Whereas 
the English Establishment uses it not at all. Which may be cited for a 
pretty piece of Continuity . . . or a graceful exercise in branching. 

T See the Preface to the Reader. B. Il 
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was not the usual taunt to say that its Papist rival was no 
translation at all—so servile in literalism, so careless of 
idiom, that it had yet to be Englished ? The Jacobeans 
had much the easier task. They had compounded for 
licence, since their device of the italic set them free to 
luxuriate in eloquence and verbal music as often as the 
spirit of the age should move them. Here, then, we have 
a handicap so severe that one might wonder how there 
can be a fair match at all, when the competitors are under 
such different rules. Must not the Authorized Version 
have things all its own way ? Well, the reader has drawn 
the comparison and seen that the Rheimish can, after all, 
hold the field; so that the question is rather, How has 
the handicap been got over? ‘To this there is a twofold 
answer. Firstly, the extraordinary eloquence of the 
original could hardly be quite obscured even in the painful 
construe of aschoolboy. Secondly, the Translators being, 
as Dr. Pope has called them, “ the very flower of English 
scholarship,” of the old tradition, however strictly self- 
denying their principles might be (like Saint Jerome 
renouncing rhythmical clausulae), had perfectly at their 
command an instrument of perfect adequacy. Personal 
genius they needed not, although any candid student who 
reads through the book will maybe ask why the name of 
Gregory Martin is unlaurelled in histories of English 
literature.* They spoke and wrote in the English of men 
that had been educated either before Anglicanism found 
its Pentecost in the Act of Uniformity, or, at least, before 
the Catholic sap had ebbed away out of the severed branch. 
It is not merely a contrast of persons with persons. The 
Establishment was fifty-two years old when King James’s 
servants executed their task. The new régime had made a 
new style: no great change of ideas has ever failed to 
reflect itself ina newstyle. In Elizabethanism there was 
a literary revolution, but not as we are so apt to imagine, 
a beginning. That is our grand error. To us the very 


*The Rheims-Douay Bible was translated between 1578 and 1582. 
Gregory Martin was born about 1544; of those who aided him in revising, 
Allen was born in 1532, Bristow in 1538, and Reynolds in 1544. All were 
Oxford men, of which more anon. 
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name of Elizabethan calls up the image of something 
rank, gorgeous, tumultuary, a little barbaric. Men 
revelled in the consciousness of their modernity. The 
new era blazed in poetry, and even in eloquence; but 
one thing it left undone: when the riot cooled down, it 
was found that Elizabethanism had not achieved that 
characteristic of a ripe settled culture, a good plain prose. 

The point is so interesting that I beg leave to digress 
for a moment; and, borrowing authority, quote a few 
words from Dr. Saintsbury: 

At the time when he (Dryden) first began to write, the accepted 
prose style of English was in much greater need of reform and 
reinforcement than the accepted poetical style ; or, to speak more 
properly, there was no accepted prose style at all. Great masters 
—Bacon, Hooker, Clarendon, Milton, Taylor, Hobbes, Bunyan 
and some others—may be quoted from the first two-thirds of the 
Seventeenth Century ; but their excellences, like the excellences 
of the writers of French prose, somewhat earlier, were almost 
wholly individual and provided in no way a model whereby the 
average writer might form himself for average purposes. Now 
prose is above all things the instrument of the average purpose. 
Poetry is more or less intolerable if it be not intrinsically and 
peculiarly good ; prose is the necessary vehicle of thought. Up 
to Dryden’s time no such generally available vehicle had been 
attempted or achieved by anyone.* 


I ventured once to suggest in this Revrewt that a student 
who should make it his business to explore the history of 
this matter would find that there was a prose style suffi- 
ciently workmanlike to be the ordinary vehicle of thought, 
if not already in More and Fisher (in both of whom the 
language is not more perfectly disencumbered than in 
Clarendon and Milton), at least in the generation of 
English writers who were formed in their school: Allen, 
Bristow, Martin, Campion, Parsons, Garnet and the rest. 
A hazardous suggestion. 

Amateurs have invented the saying that “ lookers-on 
see most of the game” to cover their presumptuous in- 
trusions; and if he will compound for a few “ sneery 
and peevish ” comments, the amateur has the right to 

* Saintsbury’s Life of Dryden, pp. 121-123. T July, 1913. 
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utter his light apercgus, especially when he sees, or thinks 
he sees, something that the players are not doing. The 
humblest “ follower ” in the football crowd has a strong 
opinion of his own about the goals that are not kicked. 
Now I submit that for this suggestion a certain d priori 
plausibility may be claimed. Read any chapter of Par- 
sons’ Three Conversions of England, and estimate the 
quality of it. Is it not just the dryness and plainness of 
the style that make it rather rebuffing at the first acquain- 
tance? These are not the notes of the “ spacious days.” 
Elizabethan English produced no Lysias. The economy 
and discipline of such writing are quite unlike the riches 
and quaintness that we expect of our Cinquecentists. 
By contrast, how sober in their conceits are those apolo- 
gists! But in them, competence is never frittered away 
into virtuosity; the purpose is always master, the style 
servant. Surely something that Dr. Saintsbury has 
credited to Dryden was, at least, commenced a full 
century earlier. Faculty in prose of the plain style had 
not failed to develop, but the development had passed 
unheeded because it took place in the old high road which 
was now become a byway, and a forbidden byway at that. 
With the new religion came a new taste as well as a new 
style. How could it be otherwise ? When has it not 
been so? Whether you attribute the change to the new 
ideas themselves or to the racial passions that conspire 
to make the new mentality, there is breach of literary 
continuity. ‘The new is in revulsion against the old, and 
in love with its own newness. Something is gained, but 
something is lost: for with the breach comes naturally 
the elision (if I may express it so) of that stage which was 
just in being when the breach comes about. Prose style 
had been invented; England had shown by the practice 
of it that she had reached the age of reason when the catas- 
trophe befell. This time it was not “the spring that 
was lost from out of the year,” but the summer. Neg- 
lected, nay worse, damned under the severest penalties 
and, needless to say, jealously denied to youth for imita- 
tion, howshouldsuch writers make a school? Is it wonder- 
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ful that it took a whole century to restore connection? 
Why, the mere tradition of boycott still, to this day, 
keeps them unread, unreprinted, unhonoured even among 
the spiritual compatriots of their authors. If mere 
Human Respect (or to give it its modern name, snobbism) 
is of such great force, what hope was there under the 
crushing engines of Tudor autocracy ? It is not difficult 
to account for the eclipse of the English Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Catholic literature. But it is also a fact that it 
began to reappear timidly under Charles I, with compara- 
tive boldness after the Restoration, and increasingly 
during just the period of Dryden’s maturity (1670-88). 
A bibliography of Blessed Thomas More would be a 
compendious illustration of it. 

But it is time to check these speculative disquisitions. 
Instead of musing further whence came that style, and 
what was its history in the evolution of English literature, 
let us come down to details and note some characteristic 
points of contrast between the Rheimish and the Jacobean 
in our test passage. What better gauge of the movement 
of language could there be than the same book translated 
at thirty years interval, each time with the most emulous 
care? One need not pry very deep for interesting inti- 
mations. On the very surface we find such significant 
details: ‘* But now Christ is risen again from the Dead,” 
says Rheims, in a quite ordinary modern narrative man- 
ner. The Authorized Version varies it to, “But now 
is Christ risen from the Dead.” Why? Evidently from 
motives of rhythm. Of that more anon. But observe 
theresult. How did the Authorized Version order of the 
words sound tothem? Lyrical, I daresay. It carries to 
a modern ear just that flavour of solemn quaintness which 
has become a damnosa hereditas, the Anglican liturgical 
manner. One smiles at the painful pastiche of it pro- 
duced by their Graces when occasion demands the 
invention of a special Collect. Such a studied archaism! 
There is the Sunday style like the Sunday hat or 
the Sunday frock, and to enounce it suitably the 
clergyman’s voice has been evolved. The inversion 
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can be matched in the very next verse. ‘“ All shall” 
(Rheimish Version) ; “Shall all’? (Authorized Version), 
The next words exemplify that obscurity caused by 
the closest literalism, which was so scornfully objected 
to in the Catholic version. ‘“ For by a man death : 
and by a man the resurrection of the dead.” No- 
body will deny the Jacobeans a superior sonority here: 
“For since by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead.” And yet, even here, though 
one does boggle for a moment over “‘ by a man death,” 
until its context explains, it must be admitted that, 
well read aloud, or preached with the least aid of gesture, 
it would be plain enough. And if a gesture or a mere 
management of voice enables him to pass the absolute 
word-for-word of the original straight into English, is 
not the translator making a pretty good bargain for his 
literalism ?* But, then, how much more correct and 
satisfactory is ours in particularizing “a man” (viz., 
Adam and Christ) than theirs with its generic “ man.” 
In the next verse, the Rheimish Version has ** of Christ,” 
the Authorized has “ Christ’s.” Characteristic again, 
and one of the points of evidence which those may be 
invited to discuss who believe that the racial factor in the 
Reformation is a fatigue or recession of the finer strains 
and a recrudescence of the Anglo-Saxon. But, then, why 
must they needs substitute “rule” for “ principality,” 
“put down,” for “ abolished ” ? Why, in v. 29, “ else” 
for “ otherwise ” ? Were they harbingers of the “ Fore- 
word ” school which teaches that pure English should be 
grunted in words of one syllable? Not consistently, 
though; or why for our homely word “ danger”? did 
they break out into that delightful gloss “ jeopardy ” ? 
How like the age! In this word (Shakespeare used it 
once) we seem to get a glimpse into the riotous resource, 
the galliard spirits of those fellows. Had but Petronius 
or Apuleius translated the Scriptures we might have had 


* Just so in Matt. x. 36: “‘ And a man’s enemies they of his own house- 
hold.”” A good dramatic sentence, we should say nowadays, with more 
resource Of punctuation. 
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this kind of thing in Latin, instead of our plain Vulgate: 
how drab is “ danger ” beside “ jeopardy!” But, once 
more, look at the result. Any common person can be in 
danger, but nobody can be in jeopardy without feeling 
that he is like St. Paul in the Burial Service. For here 
is the Nemesis: a sacred enclosure has been made in 
our language. Any number of beautiful old words and 
phrases have been withdrawn from currency just because 
King James’s men hit upon them. What makes the irony 
even more humorous is that these are largely of the Anglo- 
Saxon fount. You cannot find them on your tongue or on 
your pen without being aware of “talking like the Bible”: 
which is often unsuitable. And so more and more they 
are passing into a jargon reserved for politicians doing the 
pathetic touch, leader writers attempting the grand 
manner, and headmasters translating their Homer into 
“poetical language.” 

It would be lengthy to draw out all that is implied in 
the difference between (R.V.) “‘ That which thou sowest, 
not the body that shall be dost thou sow,” and (A.V.) 
“That which thou sowest thou sowest not that body that 
shall be” ; or between (R.V.) “ Not all flesh is the same 
flesh,” and (A.V.) “ All flesh ts not the same flesh,” or 
(R.V.) “Star differeth from star in glory,” and (A.V.) 
“One star differeth from another star in glory.” —Does not 
this last look like a case of varying for the pleasure of 
variance ? Or is it some subtlety of rhythm ?—In 
verse §1( A.V.) “ I show you a mystery,” is merely more 
ambitious than (R.V.) “I tell you a mystery ”; but in 
the next words the Jacobeans went off into quite a differ- 
entreading. Inverse §3 R.V. has “ do on immortality,” 
and A.V. “put on immortality.” Query: Is this a 
dialectal difference? Uses of to do—to put are still, I 
believe, current in North England,* and in the last 
verse we have(R.V.) stable, and(A.V.) steadfast. 

Now without “ touring too fondly round every detail,” 


*In Matt. xxvii. 28 (R.V.) has “ put a scarlet cloak about him, and 
plaiting a crown of thorns put it upon his head’; which would suggest a 
distinction : to put on someone else and to do on oneself; but in Mark vi. 9 
we have “ put on two coats,” 
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it already appears that the stylistic difference between the 
contrasted renderings of our test passage may be mainly 
resolved into this: (1) The A.V. makes more pretension to 
be literary, or in other words, affects a higher pitch than 
the plain style. (2) Prefers to play on the Anglo-Saxon 
register of the national organ and likes a Germanic order 
of words. (3) By numerous minor variations seems to be 
hankering after an altered rhythm. 

But lest the base of observation seem too fortuitously 
narrow, these criteria shall be illustrated from the Gospels 
and the Acts. Here, then, are some instances of plain 
vulgar English words and construction showing the pitch 
of diction to be lower in the R.V. than in the A.V. 


Matt. x. 37. 

vill. 6. 
ix. 
ix. 


ix. 


xiv. 


XVili. 


xxi. 


XXVl. 


2. 


24. 
38. 


. 12. 


31. 


. 26. 


37: 


Let your talk be 
yea, yea. 

My boy lieth at 
home sick. 

Have a good heart, 
son. 

The wench is not 
dead. 

(Mark vi. 2) More 
workmen into his 
harvest. 


. Give me in a dish 


the head of John 
the Baptist. (Mk. 


vi. 25, in a platter.) 


. Throttled him. 
. If thine eye scan- 


dalize thee, pluck 
him out. 

Which have gelded 
themselves. 
Publicans and 
whores go before 
you. 

Naughty and 
slothful servant. 
With swords and 
clubs. 


XXVl. 71. 


Mark v. 15. 
V. 43. 
vi. 16. 
V1. 27. 
IX. 24. 
ix. 45. 


xiv. 


» $5. 


Mt. xxv. 40. 


XXvl. 36. 





This fellow also 
was with Jesus. 
Was well in his 
wits. 

That nobody 
should know it. 
John whom I be- 
headed, he is risen 
again from the 
dead. 

Sending the hang- 
man. 

I do believe, Lord. 
If thy foot scan- 
dalize thee, chop 
it off. 


. Went his way for 


to betray him. 
The stars of. hea- 
ven shall be falling 
down. (Did the 
Jacobeans ever use 
this inflexion ?) 
As long as you did 
it to one of these 
... you did it to me. 
Sit you here till I 
go yonder. 
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the There is no need to emphasize the homeliness of voca- 
nly bulary and syntax. Now follow instances of the use of 
to Latin words in the Rheimish Version that are, and have 
‘an been for 300 years, correct, normal and idiomatic : 
Jor Matt. iv. 3. Approached. xvi. 26. Sustain the dam- 
b iv. 21. Repairing their age. 
. nets. xxv. 6. There was a cla- 
v.16. Situated on a mour made. 
sly mountain. xxv. 15. Every one accord- 
els vii. 28. The multitude ing to his proper 
‘In were in admira- faculty. 
ch i tion. xxvi. 10. Molest. 
i x. 17. Simple as doves. XXvi. 33. Scandalize. 
f x. 22. Odious to all men. xxvi. 41. The spirit is 
Iso l xi. 4. Go and report to prompt. 
. & John. Mark v. 29. Malady. 
his ; xii. 16. That they should v. 30. The virtue that 
q not disclose him. had proceeded 
ly | xii. 44. Vacant, swept from him. 
with besoms and v. 40. Derided. 
voi trimmed. vi. 6. Went about the 
a 5 xili. 24. Another parable towns in circuit. 
he he proposed. Luke i. 19. Assist. 
. xiii. §8. Incredulity. i. 58. Congratulate, etc. 
There are also evident Latinisms in construction like 
d, Matt. xi. 11: “* There has not arisen among the born of 
ui women.” 
P Only where no other reason for alteration is discernible, 
. one seems justified in concluding, in Cicero’s words, that 
“the pleasure of the ear is playing the mistress.” For 
" instance : 
g Matt. xi. 28. Matt. xxv. 5. 
e (R.V.) Come ye to me all (R.V.) And the bridegroom 
e that labour and are tarrying long they 
burdened and I will slumbered and slept. 
refresh you. 
e (A.V.) Come unto me all ye (A.V.) While the bride- 
: that labour and are groom tarried they 
heavy laden and I all slumbered and 
will give you rest. slept. 
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Mark v. 13. Mark xiv. 31. 
(R.V.) The pigs are “ stifled (R.V.) And in like manner 
in the sea.” also said they all. 
(A.V.) They are “ choked in (A.V) Likewise also said 
the sea.” they all. 


An investigator would probably also find that the 
usage of relative pronouns is divergent: R.V. often has 
the colloquial that against A.V.’s more formal which, 
A small point, but one that affects the colour of a style 
very widely. 

I wish a student in some school of English liter- 
ature might be induced to apply these hints by a 
general and systematic examination. To this not im- 
possible explorer one might hazard two further sugges- 
tions. Consider the fact (casually mentioned above) that 
Allen, Martin, Campion, Bristow and Reynolds were all 
Oxonians: is there an Oxford manner and a Cambridge 
manner in the prose of that day ? Such intense Canta- 
brigiensitas as is displayed in Ascham’s Letters* to 
Edward Raven, might well produce in Ascham’s school 
some notes of style which a literary Berenson could detect 
and register. Among the questions, then, for my imagin- 
ary thesis-writer to ask himself would be: How far is this 
of Gregory Martin’s, Oxford English ? Secondly, the 
difference between north and south Englishmen, which was 
sharp enough to cause such factions and jealousies at both 
Universities,f might be expected to express itself in a 
diversity not only of vocabulary but of rhythm in the 
sentence. This would be another reaction to look for in 
the analysis of the Rheims diction. 

Now here is the curious fact. ‘Take it for all in all, 
no candid reader can peruse the two versions of the Gospels 
in bulk, and not allow that the Rheimish Version is, if 
anything, nearer to modern spoken English than the 
Authorized, less quaint, less archaic. Partly, no doubt, 
because that superstitious enclosure has been drawn around 
‘“‘the Bible” andahieratic dictioncreated; but partly, also, 


* “‘T pray God I may find these good fellows at Cambridge, for there is 
the life that no man knows but he that hath some time lacked it,’’—p. 380, 
Bennet’s edition, 1761. t Ibid. p. iii. 
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because the unconscious, general, as it were tidal, move- 
ment of the language has in most cases set against the 
Jacobeans. 1611 is more antiquated, more remote than 
1582. The famous literary felicities and eloquences are 
always there, but the unfortunate quaintness grows more 
and more accentuated—unfortunate, because it invites 
to parody and ribald misuse.* But more deeply unfor- 
tunate on this score: tell people that a certain book is 
inspired which has an obsolete style, and inevitably you 
breed a superstitious cult of the letter. Was it the ori- 
ginal sin of canonizing Tyndale ? For the place assigned 
to the Bible in the Protestant system, the only safe policy 
would be free-trade in translation; but the cold recep- 
tion of the Revised Version shows that what the public 
wants is, “ rightly or wrongly ” (as they are so fond of 
saying), a familiar noise of words and no reopening of 
closed questions. After all, to many Protestants “ The 
Bible ” means the Authorized Version. ‘They have never 
seen, perhaps never heard of, any but that. 

How strange a thing is the luck of words—a delightful 
branch of the infinitely curious study called Semantics. 
Of two synonyms why does one rival increase, another 
decay ? Why does language squander with one hand 
and retrench with the other? The function of literary 
genius is in this matter divinatory. A writer must have 
his judicial astrology, he must be endowed with a sort of 
actuarial prescience to adopt the words that are born to 
a bright future and reject such as are fated to go to 
pieces. If he hopes to count for sublime, centuries after 
he is dead, this knack is all-important. And the trick 1s 
particularly “‘ chancy ” in a hybrid nation like ours, with 
a language twisted of a triple strand. For we seem to 
oscillate between the intellectual Latin and the animal 
Anglo-Saxon, with Romance coming in to temper and 
moderate. You cannot reason in a William Morris 
jargon, but, on the other hand, Johnsonese is hard to make 
nice patterns with in poetry. 

It was, of course, the Latinisms that were ridiculed in 


*“ Lewis Carroll ’’ preached one of his few sermons on this subject. 
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the Rheims-Douay version. Now, there is a page at the 
end of the Rheims New Testament containing “ the 
explication of certain words in this translation, not familiar 
to the vulgar reader, which might not conveniently be 
uttered otherwise.” Of these, being fifty-five in number, 
about a quarter are technical terms, like Archisynagogue, 
Corbana, Parasceve; others survive, but in altered mean- 
ings, like calumniate, prevaricate; some are strange, 
never successfully acclimatized among us, such as 
agnition, commessations, donaries, exinantted, repropttiate, 
superedified, contristate, which would all require a com- 
mentary for an unlearned reader, though Samuel Johnson 
and Francis Thompson may, likely enough, now be 
shaking hands over most of them. But what is curious to 
mark is the contrary case, of words on this list which are 
now so established in the central proprieties of the lan- 
guage that nobody would dream of supplying them with 
any explication. Such are acqutsition, advent, adulterat- 
ing, allegory, character (“a mark or stamp ”’), co-operate, 
evangelize, gratis (“ an usual word to signify for nothing, 
freely, for Godamerey, without desert ” )—to us it is the 
old vernacular Godamercy that would be puzzling—issue 
(“good event ”’), neophyte, prescience. Surely a striking 
catalogue. The A.V. itself, imposed by government, 
could both force, if necessary, any neologism into the 
standard language and maintain it there. Our book 
made by exiles,* circulating at a high price, t huggermug- 
ger, amongst a persecuted minority, had no such advan- 
tages. Yet again and again, Gregory Martin casts cor- 
rectly a lucky horoscope for a word. He knows which way 
the language is going, or (more likely) without knowing 
he writes as the language is to go eventually. It was the 


* Shall I quote Ascham on them ? “ But as for all the bloody beasts . . ° 
or such as be so lusty runagates as first run from God and his true doctrine ; 
then from their lords, masters and all duty, next from themselves and out 
of their wits; lastly from their Prince, country, and all due allegiance, 
whether they ought rather to be pitied of good men for their misfortune or 
contemned of wise men for their malicious folly, let good and wise men 
determine.’’—Ed. cit., p. 292. A trifle ungracious of Roger, who was never 
“‘on the run.”” Queen Mary left him to his dicing and cock-fighting un- 
molested. 

t Gillow, Dict., Vol. I, p. xii. 
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Catholic that was really deeper in the racial intimacies 
after all. Not one of this list of words which 340 years 
ago needed a note, but would now be understood by 
anybody that reads the ordinary printed language. It is 
surprising how often he put his money on the right horse ; 
but it is only fair to add that the explicanda are not an 
exhaustive list of the Latinisms, symptomatic though they 
be. For instance, we find these further: condisciples, 
indurated, importable, re-edify. 

But now, to widen the field of observation, let us take 
into view the Gospel of St. John. We find verity, 
nativity, pastor, but we find these further categories : 

(a) R.V. Odd or obsolete, A.V. current.—R.V. Man-killer,* A.V. 
Murderer (xviii. 44). R.V. Incontinent. A.V. Immediately 
(xiii. 30). R.V. The Phartsees sent ministers. A.V.—one may 
guess disliking the word “‘ministers ” sent officers (vil. 32). R.V. 
There was a schism among them. A.V. avoiding this unpleasant 
word—T here was a division among them (xix. 16). 

(6) Cases where Rheims has the current word and A.V. is odd 
or obsolete : 


(R.V.) Desired. (A.V.) Besought (iv. 40, 19, 31). 
To believe in. To believe on (ii. 11). 
Bankers. Changers of money. 
Why seek you to kill me? Why go you about to 

kill me ? (vii. 20). 
Scandalize. Offend (vi. 62). 
Apprehended. Taken (vil. 44). 
Thou givest testimony. Thou bearest record 
(viii. 13). 
My word taketh not in Hath no place in you 
you. (viii. 37). 
Monument. Sepulchre (xix. 20). 
Forgive sins. Remit sins (xx. 23). 


This last is a very odd cas¢, quite contrary to the usual. 
Why does R. not keep the Latin remit? Why does A.V. 
avoid the obvious vernacular forgive ? The reasons are 
not likely to be of a purely literary order. When we 


* My thesis-writer would have to concern himself with discovering how 
far substitutions like this (as put on for do on) were local. Did the dialect 
of districts in which heresy rooted and spread fast (like Kent) predominate 
in the new style ? 
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find (R.) rendering Judza by Fewry, and A.V. by Fudaea, 
it does not need a very highly sharpened sense to detect 
that A.V. deliberately discards a word too well known to 
the people for a geographical expression that meant little. 
Everyone knew what a Jewry was. 

Sometimes the ironies of time have altered the tone of 
an expression although the words be not obsolete. For 
instance, (R.V.) “He had of necessity to go through 
Samaria.” (A.V.) “ He must needs go though Samaria,” 
which conveys a suggestion of wilful caprice. (R.V.) 
‘He protested.” A.V., “He testified.” In R.V. the Holy 
Spirit will “suggest all things.” In A.V. “ bring al 
things to your remembrance.” Sometimes, of course, 
both Versions speak a language that is colloquially un- 
familiar, though not unfit for a good literary diction. 
(R.V.) “ They devised to kill him.” (A.V.) “ They took 
council to put him to death.” As a curiosity for its 
unintentional rhyme, I quote from the story of Lazarus. 
(R.V.) “ Bound feet and hands with winding bands,” for 
which A.V. substitutes “ Bound hand and foot with grave 
clothes.” And lastly, a couple of the rare cases in which 
the Rheims Version rises from its humble fidelity into 
something more racy and lyrical than the A.V. there 
achieves. ‘‘'The Jews therefore compassed him round 
about and said to him, ‘ How long dost thou hold our 
soul in suspense? If thou be Christ tell us openly’ ” 
(x. 24). Instead of this, the A.V. gives, “ Then came the 
Jews round about him and said unto him, ‘ How long dost 
thou make us to doubt? If thou be the Christ tell us 
plainly.’ Make us to doubt is very flat compared with 
the other; and yet the concern for rhythm is notable, 
in coincidence with the inversion “‘ then came the Jews.” 
It is this inversion that gives to so many verses in the A.V. 
a suggestion of an old ballad cadence, which, perhaps, is 
what was desired. | 

For those that prize quaintness even in obsolete 
phrases, this from R.V. does not lack charm: ‘“ Marie 
therefore took a pound of ointment of right spikenard, 
precious, and anointed the feet of Jesus.” The A.V. 
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translator dropped the word “ right,” perhaps as a vul- 
garism, and enriched and smoothed his rhythm with the 
words “very costly.” There is so little ambition for 
eloquence or fine language, such a severe resolve to eschew 
those processes of heightening (in compensation for the 
inevitable loss that accompanies all transversing or trans- 
prosing) which translators of profane originals have always 
tacitly or avowedly employed, that these occasional 
unsought happinesses deserve to be given prominence. 
The average tenuitas of style is maintained by rarely rising. 
The rare sinkings are only too much emphasized, e.g., 
“ But the chief Priests devised for to kill Lazarus also, 
because many for him of the Jews went away and believed 
in Jesus.” Here the sequence of words is so awkward, 
that one can hardly acquit the compositor of having some 
fun with the types. 

From the point of view of literary history it is interest- 
ing further to specify some cases where the R.V. uses a 
form, a word or a phrase now obsolete, but evidently 
colloquial when written : 

Matt. xxii. 4, “‘ My beeves and fatlings ” ; Mark viii. 9, “‘ That 
which was left of the fragments seven maundes” ; Matt. xvii. 23, 
“They were stroken* sad exceedingly”; ix. 24, “ The multi- 
tude keeping a stir” (A.V. making a noise); xii. 29, “ Enter 
into the house of the strong and rifle his vessel” (A.V., spoil his 
goods). To rifle is good enough modern English, but this sense of 
vesselt (French vaisselle) is obsolete. Matt. vii. 6, “ Lest, perhaps, 
they tread them with their feet and, turning, all-to-tear you”; 
xxi. 44, “ On whom it falleth it shall all-to-bruise him.” This 
use, a favourite with Spenser, had apparently gone out of currency 
by 1611. Shakespeare has it only once (in Pericles). Mark xi. 2, 
“A colt upon which no man yet hath sitten,” etc. 


I promised another representative sample. Here it 
follows without comment, leaving the reader to make his 
own comparisons. It is the parable of the Sower, Matt. 
xix. 4-9. 

(Rheims.) Behold the sower went forth to sow. And while he sow- 
eth, some fell by the wayside, and the fowls of the air did come and 

* Six times in Shakespeare. + Shakespeare, Richard II, II. iii. 51. 
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eat it. Other some also fell upon rocky places, where they had 
not much earth: and they shot up incontinent because they had 
not deepness of earth, and after the sun was up, they parched: 
and because they had not root, they withered. And other fell 
among thorns: and the thorns grew and choked them. And 
other-some fell upon good ground: and they yielded fruit, the 
one an hundredfold, the other threescore, and another thirty. 


And now for St. Paul in narrative (Acts xxii. 3-11) : 

I am a man, a Jew, born at Tarsus in Cilicia and brought 
up in this city at the feet of Gamaliel, instructed according to 
the verity of the law of the fathers, an emulator of the law, 
as also all you are this day: who persecuted this way until death, 
binding and delivering into custodies men and women, as the 
High Priest doth give me testimony, and all the ancients. Of 
whom receiving letters also to the brethren, I went to Damascus, 
that I might bring them thence bound to Jerusalem to be pun- 
ished. And it came to pass, as I was going, and drawing nigh 
to Damascus at mid-day, suddenly from Heaven there shone 
round about me much light: and falling on the ground I heard a 
voice saying to me, “ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” 
and I answered, “‘ Who art thou, Lord?” And he said to me, 
“] am Jesus of Nazareth whom thou persecutest.” And they 
that were with me saw the light indeed, but the voice they heard 
not of him that spake with me. 


Such, then, was Gregory Martin’s practice of transla- 
tion (I wish the specimens could have been larger), an 
art whose principles are matter for a book in themselves. 
Whole volumes have been devoted to the general question. 
But every instructed Catholic knows that, from at least 
as early as the time of St. Jerome, it has been recognized 
that methods and processes lawful enough in profane 
literature may be, at least, inexpedient in translating 
Holy Scripture. You must not play catch with a live 
baby as.you might do with a doll. There may be, even 
in translating Euripides, problems more than merely artis- 
tic; but these are slight compared with the dangers of 
warranting and accrediting false doctrines. Even limited 
by the closest prescinding, this question alone would 
easily overbrim a single article. Yet it is so vital that, 
however briefly, it must be thrown into relief, in consider- 
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ing the Rheimish and the Authorized Versions from what- 
ever point of view. I shall, therefore, quote the transla- 
tor’s own expression from the commentary: which will 
serve, incidentally, to give a specimen of their command 
over “ the instrument of the average purpose, the neces- 
sary vehicle of thought,” from the annotation on St. 
John ii. 4. What is to me and thee. 

Because this speech is subject to divers senses we keep the 
words of our text, lest by turning it into any English phrase we 
might straiten the Holy Ghost’s intention to some certain sense, 
either not intended or not only intended, and so take away the 
choice and indifferency from the reader: whereof (in Holy 
Scripture specially) all translators must beware.* 


This next from the note on St. John viii. 34: 

Amen, Amen. What ts it (saith St. Augustine upon this place) 
when our Lord saith Amen, Amen? He doth much commend and 
urge the thing that he so uttereth, doubling it. It ts a certain oath 
of his, 1f a man may so say. For Amen in Hebrew signifieth 
verum,atruth. Yet its not translated, whereas it might have been 
said verum, verum, dico vobis: but neither the Greek interpreter 
durst do it, nor the Latin. The Hebrew word hath remained still 
that so 1t might be the more esteemed. (Tract xli. In Foan.) By 
which words and the like recorded in other places of the New Testa- 
ment, the reader may see great reason why we also say Amen, Amen 
and durst not translate it and such like words into our English 
tongue.T 


And this from St. John xiv. 16: “ Paraclete by inter- 
pretation 1s either a comforter or an advocate: and there- 
fore to translate it by any one of them only is perhaps 
to abridge the sense of this place.” 

These examples will suffice to show to what limitations, 
and for how good cause, the translators deliberately sub- 
mitted themselves. ‘They commenced and accomplished 
their task with an integrity of purpose that no artistic 
ambitions were allowed to bias. Had I room enough, I 
would like to quote largely from the Preface to the Reader, 
which is admirable in many respects, as well for its scho- 
larly proof of the superior excellence of the Latin, and the 


* Cf. Note on John viii. + Cf. Preface, c. iii. 
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inconsistencies in which the partisans of the Greek in- 
volved themselves, as for its clear statement of the prac- 
tice of the Church in the matter of translation of Scrip- 
ture in the vernacular. As this last point is especially 
topical, a brief extract must be permitted : 


It is almost three hundred years since James, Archbishop of 
Genoa, is said to have translated the Bible into Italian. More 
than two hundred years ago, in the days of Charles V, the French 
King, was it put forth faithfully into French, the sooner to shake 
out of the deceived people’s hands the false heretical translations 
of a sect called Waidenses. In our own country, notwith- 
standing the Latin tongue was ever (to use Venerable Bede’s 
words) common to all the provinces of the same for meditation 
or study of Scripture and no vulgar translation commonly used 
or occupied of the multitude, yet they were extant in English 
even before the troubles that Wicleffe and his followers raised in 
our Church, as appeareth, as well by some pieces yet remaining, 
as by a provincial Constitution of Thomas Arundel, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in a Council holden at Oxford. Where strait 
provision was made that no heretical version set forth by Wicleffe 
or his adherents should be suffered, nor any other in or after his time 
be published or permitted to be read, being not approved and 
allowed by the Diocesan before: alleging St. Jerome for the 
difficulty and danger of interpreting the Holy Scripture out of 
one tongue into another, though by learned and Catholic men. 
So also it is there insinuated that neither the translations set 
forth before that Heretic’s time nor other afterward, being ap- 
proved by the lawful Ordinaries, were ever in our country 
wholly forbidden, though they were not (to say the truth) in 
quiet and better time (much less when the people were prone to 
alteration, heresy or novelty) either hastily admitted or ordinarily 
read of the vulgar, but used, only or specially, of some devout 
religious and contemplative persons in reverence, secrecy and 
silence for their spiritual comfort. 


Lastly, a word about the Notes subjoined to each 
Chapter. These are not only an excellent promptuary 
that might serve our modern Evidence Guild for the great 
controversies with Protestantism, but an interesting 
historical document as well. Though they show much 
political prudence and studiously avoid anything that 
could be construed as treasonable, there are places where 
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we cannot mistake the allusion, e.g., Matt. xiv. 1: Be- 
cause of Herodtas. 


It is too ordinary in Princes to put them to death that freely 
tell them such faults: women, whom they fancy, specially incit- 
ing them to such mischief. Jb. xxvi. 10: “‘ We may remember 
very well, and our fathers knew it much better, that the poor 
were then best relieved when most was bestowed upon the Church.” 
Ib. xxvii. 24: “* Yet he (Pilate) is damned for being the minister 
of the people’s wicked will against his own conscience. Even as 
all officers be, and specially the judges and juries which execute 
laws of temporal princes against Catholic men: for all such be 
guilty of innocent blood, and be nothing excused by that they 
execute other men’s will according to the laws, which be unjust. 
For they should rather suffer death themselves than put an inno- 
cent man todeath.” Mark iii. 13: “ The confession of the truth 
is not grateful to God proceeding from every person. The devil 
acknowledging our Saviour to be the Son of God was bidden hold 
his peace: Peter’s confession of the same was highly allowed and 
rewarded.* . . . Therefore neither heretics’ sermons must be 
heard, no, not though they preach the truth. So is it of their 
prayer and service, which being never so good in itself is not 
acceptable to God out of their mouths, yea, it is no better than 
the howling of wolves ” (Hieron in 7 Osee). 


One might quote also the Notes on Matt. vi. 19, Luke 
ii. 63. 

Much larger specimens are necessary than space 
allows me; but in the hope of rousing a curiosity that 
may supplement them for itself, I have tried to show, in 
brief, that the Authorized Version which we are asked to 
adopt, is more archaic than the Rheimish, more unfamiliar 
in diction, more often misleading, even where there is 
no intention to mislead. For purposes of argumentum ad 
hominem, of course, it 1s open to anyone to use it critically 
in controversy. For use in church to be read before the 
sermon in the Mass, there is much to be said in favour of 
a frankly modern version. But on its merits as a piece 
of English, to be read by those whose taste and training 
fit them to add the literary to the spiritual enjoyment, 
I plead for the Rheimish; and I wish that far from depriv- 


* Cf. St. Aug. Serm. liii. 11. 
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ing it of recognition, we may see it much more widely 
known and studied. A monument of the forlorn hope 
that ventured upon the Third Conversion of England, 
it stands like a rock of witness and protest embedded in 
the course of our national literature. Merely to read it— 
text, introduction and commentary—is to strip off a mass 
of sophistry and false history in which the Reformation 
legend wraps itself up fo protection. Will no Catholic pub- 
lisher give us a good complete reprint of the whole book ? 


J. S. PHILLIMORE. 
II 


OW many centuries is it since the Vulgate Version 

of the Bible was revised ? Or has it never been 
revised since its first production ? Now that the Vulgate 
is to be taken in hand for revision, one or two reflections 
inevitably occur. The Vulgate Version evidently, in the 
impression of those in authority, in the judgment of the 
learned who are consulted, is allowed possibly to be imper- 
fect, to contain errors, to misrepresent the Hebrew or 
Greek originals in translation, or to fail in reproducing 
St. Jerome’s Latin. Historically, the Vulgate is deter- 
mined by authority to be the standard Bible for Catholics, 
as also in subordinate degree the Douay Bible which is its 
English. We are corrected if we present any word or 
phrase of Holy Scripture in other Latin or in other 
English. But it is now admitted (by the revision of 
the Vulgate being set about) that there is nothing more 
involved. We are allowed to believe that the Vulgate 
may itself contain error. 

A further reflection regards the reasons why the Vul- 
gate should contain error. First of all, the Latin text 
we have in it is hundreds of years old, has been copied again 
and again in successive editions, and may be variously 
altered from the original of St. Jerome through additions or 
corrections of the copyist or by the human imperfection 
that attends upon such a task. Secondly, there may be 
incidental error attaching to St. Jerome’s own translation. 
We need to put ourselves in his place and to conceive 
the object he had in view. Christians who might con- 
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ceivably in his time or subsequently be unable to read 
Hebrew or Greek must have the Scriptures in a language 
that was generally understood. St. Jerome was offended 
by the incorrectness of the Latin Versions current in his 
time, and the Pope asked him to make a correct Version. 
St. Jerome was familiar with Greek. In his time, and for 
him, it was not a dead language, but occupied the place 
of a modern language in our time. In one of his letters 
he writes to a young lady encouraging her to learn Greek, 
“which she could acquire in six months’ study.” It 
must, meanwhile, be considered an almost superhuman 
tak that St. Jerome ultimately set himself, singly to 
translate the entire Bible. ‘Thus, with the New Testa- 
ment he. proceeded in a measure rapidly and easily ; 
with care, indeed, to give the true sense, but not setting 
himself to produce a version¥that shouldbe critically 
inexpugnable, every wordgand sentence exempt from 
discussion. 

A few examples may be given of Vulgate errors, which 
are reproduced by Douay. In Matt. ix. 15 (repeated 
Mark ii. 19, Luke v. 34) we have “ ftlit sponst ” ( Vulgate), 
“children of the bridegroom” (Douay). It is hardly 
conceivable that St. Jerome should have made such a 
blunder, and it must be charged to his editors. The Greek 
word has a termination common in other nomenclature, 
comparable with the Latin termination ia arboretum, 
rosetum, pinetum. ‘The meaning is not “ bridegroom ” 
but “ bride-chamber.” ‘ Children of the bridegroom ” 
supposes a second marriage. Again, in Luke xi. 17, 
“Domus supra domum cadet” (Vulgate), “ House upon 
house shall fall ” (Douay). ‘The Greek preposition is 
the same as in the preceding verse, which runs, “‘ Every 
kingdom divided against itself,” and the translation should 
be, “‘ House (divided) against house shall fall.”” In Mat- 
thew and Mark the participle (or verb), “‘ divided,” is 
in both clauses, so that the correction is certain. Again, 
in Hebrew xi. 3, “ Fide intelligimus aptata esse saecula 
verbo Dei 5; ut ex invisibilibus visihilia frerent” (Vulgate). 
“ By faith we understand that the world was framed by 
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the word of God; that from invisible things, visible 
things might be made” (Douay). The Greek is, without 
MS. variation, “‘So that the things that are seen were not 
made out of those that appear,” declaring God to be sole 
Creator, as against self-evolution of the visible universe— 
an altogether different and most important enunciation 
of doctrine. 

The work of St. Jerome upon the Old Testament is 
within the capability of fewer persons to criticize. In the 
record of the giving of the Ten Commandments in 
Exodus xx, we get, “ Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour’s house, thou shalt not desire thy neighbour’s wife,” 
but in the Hebrew original the verb in both clauses is the 
same. Per contra in the reproduction of Deut. v, the 
Hebrew had two different verbs, but the Vulgate has 
in both clauses the same. We have, in Genesis ii, no 
mention of “the Garden of Eden,” our first parents 
dwelling in “ a paradise of pleasure,” without name being 
given it. Proper names appear in the form they take in 
the Septuagint Greek Version—Noe, Pharao, Lia (for 
Leah). It upsets an English reader as much as when on 
his travels he finds Cologne to be Kéln and Florence, 
Firenze. St. Jerome’s translation was made from the 
Hebrew; he finds fault with the Septuagint Version; 
in his Latin no special identities are discoverable with the 
Greek of the Septuagint composers; in his Bible, as he 
wrote it himself, the names may have retained their 
Hebrew spelling. A third consideration must be allowed 
its restraining significance. ‘The Hebrew or Greek text 
that St. Jerome translated was earlier in date by. some 
centuries than those of the earliest Codices we possess, 
nearer in the case of the New Testament Scriptures to 
their original edition, to what the sacred Writers them- 
selves wrote. Any variation in our wxtus receptus 
may represent, not errors of St. Jerorae’s introduc- 
tion, but inadvertencies of addition or omission, or 
even, perhaps, gratuitous alteration for the sake of 
clearer expression—in the subsequent editing of the 
Greek pages. The present revision of St. Jerome’s 
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production will certainly take account of this proba- 
bility. 

Besides those quoted, there are many other errors in 
the Vulgate no less indisputable. We rub our eyes over 
Philem. i. 9, “Quum sts talts, ut Paulus senex, nunc autem 
vinctus ‘Fesu Christi” (Vulgate), “Whereas thou art such 
an one as Paul, an old man and now a prisoner also of 
Jesus Christ *(Douay). It is Paul, and not his corres- 
pondent, who is an old man and prisoner of Jesus Christ 
at Rome, where he writes from. Beyond all question. 

Certainly the Latin Vulgate of St. Jerome needs 
thorough revision. And might we now have given us 
an English Version? ‘The Douay is not an English 
Version, but only a translation of the Vulgate Latin 
Version. The ordinary Catholic does not read the origi- 
nal Greek, nor the Vulgate Latin, which he has only in 
hearing Mass. If he reads the New Testament, it must 
be the Douay translation that he reads. That is an un- 
satisfactory condition of affairs for many reasons that 
readily suggest themselves. No second-hand translation 
can fill the place which an English Version would very 
certainly occupy. 

Douay faithfully reproduces the blunders of the Vul- 
gate, and adds to them as many, or more, blunders of its 
own. First of all, Douay transliterates into English form 
the Latin words of the Vulgate, which have a different 
sense In one or the other language. Whatever we may 
think of “ Pasch” and “ Azyms” and “ Parasceve,” 
we must protest that “loaves of proposition ” (panes 
propositionts) is purest nonsense. Just as when we have 
in the Calendar the “ Decollation ” of St. John Baptist, 
or the “* Invention ” (as if it was a fable) of Holy Cross. 
In 1 Peter iii. 18, “‘ Christus, mortificatus quidem corpore, 
uvificatus autem spiritu,” becomes “ Being put to death 
indeed in the flesh, but enlivened in the spirit.” And 
“Do ye all insinuate humility ” (ib. v. 5), seems to be 
a very strange precept. Moreover, Douay ignorantly 
mistranslates. The saying of Christ in John xxi. 22, 
“Sic eum volo manere donec veniam” (Vulgate), is trans- 
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lated, ** So I will have him to remain till Icome.” But 
“‘sic”’ in this passage is only a form of the conditional 
in later Latin when the succeeding word begins with a 
vowel, and means “ if,” not “so.” Asa reference to the 
Greek original decides. 

It is no paradox to say that the Latin of the Vulgate 
cannot be certainly translated without referring to the 
Greek text. For example, Latin has no definite article, 
so that the Vulgate can do no better than “ Virgo in utero 
habebit”? (Matt. i. 23). But both the Greek of St. 
Matthew and the Hebrew of Isaiah which he quotes have 
“ the virgin,” which the Douay should surely give us 
(Catholics) in English, not “ a@ virgin.” Conversely, in 
2 Cor. xii. 1, “ Veniam ad visiones,” should be “I will 
come to visions,”’ not “ to the visions.” 

Latin has no perfect participle active, and in Luke 
XXlv. 32, the Vulgate decides for “‘ Et 1pst adorantes re- 
gresst sunt in Jerusalem,” “‘ And they adoring went back 
to Jerusalem” (Douay). But that would, in English, 
mean that the witnesses of the Ascension adored on their 
way back, and is naturally so understood. The Greek is 
“having adored him they went back,” or, in English, 
“they adored him and went back to Jerusalem.” The 
Latin guia, quoniam, as also the Greek particle that it 
stands for, has two meanings, “ that” and “* because” 
(“for”), and is frequently translated in the Douay by 
the one when it should be by the other. Thus, Acts ii. 
31, “Quia neque derelictus est in inferno, neque caro ejus 
vidit corruptionem,” “That neither was he left in hell,” is 
in Douay, “ For neither was he left,” which is obviously 
wrong. And Mark xii. 32, “ In veritate dixisti, quia unus est 
Deus,” “'Thou hast said truly, for there is one God,” 
becomes in Douay, “ ‘Thou hast said in truth that there is 
one God,” which Jesus did not say. 

English words and phrases are used by Douay which 
convey a wrong idea, whether of the Greek original or 
of the Vulgate’s rendering. Latin has only the impersonal 
verb, “‘ poenttet me,” “it repents me,” and a composite 
phrase must sometimes be substituted: “‘ poenttentiam 
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agite” (Matt. iv. 17; but “ poenttemini” in Acts iii. 19). 
“ Do penance ” (why not at least “show penitence” ?) is 
Douay’s ordinary translation, and has a different sug- 
gestion. Still we get “I repent ” in Luke xvii. 4, though 
“ do penance ” in the verse preceding! And Douay has 
“repentance ” (Vulgate, poenttentiam) in 2 Tim. ii. 25, 
Heb. xii. 17. 

“ Presbyter” is a Greek word Englished, meaning 
“elder.” In Douay it is generally translated “ ancient.” 
Ludicrously, 2 John 1, “* The ancient to the lady Electa,”’ 
and 1 Tim. v. 1, “ An ancient man rebuke not.” Some- 
times to express an official character: Luke vii. 3, “‘ The 
ancients of the Jews ” (cp. Acts iv. 5, etc.). “ Priest ” is 
a corruption of “‘ Presbyter,” and thus we get, Acts xiv. 
22, “And when they had ordained to them priests”; and 
xv. 2, “ apostles and priests,” though in verse 4, “‘ apostles 
and ancients.” In 1 Peter v. 1, it might be either “elder” 
(Douay, “ ancient”) or “ priest.” What can be the 
meaning of “ If thy foot scandalize thee ” (Matt. xviii. 
8)? And James iv. 11: “* Detract not one another,” has 
no meaning of any kind, not even if it was “ Detract not 
from one another.” 

These illustrations of Douay’s blundering are adduced 
to open people’s eyes to what the composition really is ; 
illustrations only, occasional specimens, reproduced and 
paralleled hundreds of times, page after page, if readers 
were aware of them. Besides its errors of translation, the 
Douay Version abounds in bad and ungrammatical and 
misspelt English: ‘“ Art thou he that art to come” 
(Matt. xi. 3), “ You seek to kill me, a man who have 
spoken the truth to you” (John viii. 40), “ He himself 
staid in Gallilee ” (vii. 9), “‘ The street which is called 
Strait ” (Acts ix. 11), “ Revenge to me ” (Rom. xii. 19). 
So with false punctuations innumerable, which were non- 
existent in the Vulgate, as Gal. iv. 13, 14, “I preached 
the gospel to you heretofore: and your (sic) temptation 
in my flesh. You despised not, nor rejected.” The false 
punctuations do not seem to be printers’ errors. At any 
trate they occur both in an edition of 1858 and in 
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“‘a new edition ” undated. They mislead and they dis- 
figure. 

The conclusion is that, since a new and revised edition 
of the Vulgate Latin Version of the Scriptures is required, 
and is in course of preparation, more than twice as urgently 
is there required an English Version for us in England. 
What with copying the Vulgate’s errors, with mistrans- 
lating it, with inventing new and original errors of its own 
besides, Douay’s Version is made a tangled wilderness of 
offence for instructed reading from cover to cover. Any- 
one acquainted with the New Testament in Greek, or any 
convert who has been brought up in the “ Authorized 
Version ” of English Protestantism, chafes at the Douay 
Version for the differences in the text he encounters. It 
is not a matter of occasional provocation, but chapter 
after chapter and verse after verse, what appears to him 
to be wrong and what in fact is wrong. “ Semper ego 
auditor tantum, nunguamne reponam vexatus totiens ?” 

Other readers there are, perhaps, who have an affection 
for the Douay and would be sorry to part with it, who 
are “ to its faults a little kind.”” However, the production 
of an English version is a work that stands by itself, it is 
not concerned with the Vulgate nor with Douay’s 
translation of the Vulgate, except that it will have to 
agree sufficiently in the sense everywhere with St. Jerome’s 
revised translation, or else the variation must be expressly 
accepted. Would it be well to adopt, as is now recom- 
mended in various quarters, the Authorized Version, 
careful revision being, no doubt, instituted ? This repre- 
sents the noblest, the simplest, the most eloquent ex- 
pression that the English language has ever attained, 
superior even to the diction of Shakespeare. It belongs 
to our Literature; its names of persons, its form of 
sentences, are familiar in general reference; it cannot 
disappear from our library of English models. 

Some Catholics entertain a superstition that the 
Authorized Version is crowded with errors, that it is 
cunningly contrived to propagate leading Protestant 
heresies as being Scriptural. I assert that such is not 
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by any means the case. It is a sincere and scholarly 
Version, produced by men of the required learning, by 
men educated in the best English of their day. Apart 
from theological slips that may be detected—and from 
such even the Vulgate as now existing is not entirely free 
—correction of its text must be made with diffidence. 
The Revised Version of 1881 admittedly erred and com- 
promised its success by introducing pedagogic emenda- 
tions. You will not improve; you mar the completeness 
if you meddle. Adoption of the Authorized Version as 
the Bible in English for Catholics would not create 
union of faith, but it would make for union of religious 


devotion in England. 
, J. HERBERT WILLIAMS. 








RACE AND LANGUAGE 


UPPOSING that the modern science doctrine as to 

the extreme antiquity of the human race is credible, it 
is clear that articulate and diversified language, capable 
of expressing more than a few desires or sensations, is a 
comparatively recent acquisition, and that, in such wide 
spaces of time, words capable of expressing anything like 
an intellectual idea are, so to speak, things of yesterday. 
Thus civilized language is a kind of superficial skin to a 
fundamenta] human character formed thousands of years 
earlier. Then, again, the distinguishing character of each 
race or family of mankind was formed while language 
was in its earliest and simplest stages. The subdivisions 
of the Aryan race, Greek, Latin, Celtic, ‘Teutonic, Indian, 
have nothing of language in common but dimly per- 
ceived roots, and a few recognizable-at-sight household 
words expressive of the most primitive form of society. 
Each of these races evolved its distinct character before 
it evolved its language. Later acquisitions have always 
a more precarious hold on the mind than early ones, and 
a race can, as many examples show, lose its own language 
and adopt a new one, but cannot lose its fundamental 
character. If it speaks a new language the fundamental 
character of the race will utter itself through the acquired 
tongue, and it will never use that tongue in the same 
way as do those to whom it is native. 

The Romans conquered and ruled the Greek-speaking 
world, but made not the least impression upon the Greek 
language. Rather, as richer than the Latin, 1t made an 
impression upon them, and they adopted numbers of 
words for scientific and philosophic use. We do the same 
to this day. The study of Greek is dying fast, but the 
surviving experts, no doubt for a reasonable consideration, 
are able to compose a Greek word for every new inven- 
tion, or chemical, or hair-wash, or tooth-powder. To 
such use is brought the language of Plato and Pericles. 
On the other hand, the Latin language easily prevailed 
over the weak barbaric tongues once spoken in Gaul and 
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Spain and Britain. Latin was taught for three or four 
centuries in schools and universities, and spoken in 
courts of law and offices, and in the great villas and 
garrisons and colonial towns, and it was the medium of 
commerce. In regions so barren that they were not 
worth occupation or colonization, such as the Pyrenean 
hills, or wet and rocky Brittany, or Wales, or the Scottish 
Highlands, the native tongues survived; in the rest of 
the Western Empire they disappeared. By the end of the 
Roman Empire everyone probably in Britain, right up 
to the borders of Wales and Cornwall in the west, and 
Hadrian’s Wall in the north, talked a more or less debased 
provincial Latin, mixed with some low-caste native words, 
just as they did in Spain and Gaul. Probably the in- 
habitants of most of Britain understood Welsh no better 
in the year 400 than they do in the year 1921. Latin, at 
that time, except in wild corners, was the universal 
tongue from Northumberland to Cadiz, but nowhere 
was this provincial lingo the same as the Latin talked at 
Rome. The Gaul in northern Italy and France, and his 
near cousins in Britain, and the Iberians in Spain, while 
using the Latin words, transmuted them in pronuncia- 
tion and arrangement into a new order. Italian is Latin 
as talked by various Italian races; Spanish is Latin as 
talked by the races in the Spanish peninsula; French is 
Latin as talked by Celts, with various other racial in- 
fusions. Could one now hear Cicero speak, and imme- 
diately afterwards hear M. Briand, one would, I think, 
see that although the base of the actual language was the 
same, its use differed as the cold and solemn and self- 
contained Roman differed from the lively and fiery Gaul. 

The Germanic tribes never were—to their loss, per- 
haps—permanently conquered and ruled by the Romans, 
or by any Latinized race; consequently their language 
to this day is all their own, with a very small infusion of 
foreign words. Monosyllabic to begin with, like all 
primitive languages, it has built itself up by adding words 
together and so making compounds to express growing 
ideas. Its cumbrous and complicated grammar and word- 
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arrangement marks the language with a certain stamp of 
barbarism. It has never become really civilized, trite, 
and efficient. It has this advantage, however, that, as 
almost every word, complex as well as simple, is native, 
the more complex words carry, for a German, their 
meaning on their face (as they did of old to a Roman or 
a Greek), and this conduces to clear and exact thinking. 
The German character expresses itself in the German 
language from A to Z; the Germans did not, like the 
Gauls, adopt entirely the language of a more civilized 
conqueror; nor, like the English, did they adopt it in 
part. The reason is that, unlike the Gauls and English 
Saxons, these Germans never had to undergo a con- 
quering race more civilized than themselves. Their 
virtues and faults of character and language are, at least, 
all their own. 

The history of the English language differs from that 
either of the French or the German. The Saxons from 
the Baltic shores and the Elbe Plain colonized this island, 
some share in the work being taken by the Danes and other 
Scandinavians. In order to clear the land they killed out 
the Romanized, more or less well civilized and Latin- 
speaking inhabitants, or drove the miserable survivors 
into Gaelic-speaking Wales and Cornwall, or the wild 
Scottish Highlands. No doubt the invaders kept for 
their own use much human live-stock of mixed origin 
in the shape of slaves of the former landholders, but these 
Saxons were a purely country folk who hated and destroyed 
towns, and used on their farms very few words taken 
from any tongue but their own, and expected their slaves 
to talk some kind of English. In fact, they were much like 
their descendants, the first English settlers in America, 
who shot out the natives they found there and cleared 
the land for themselves. 

For some centuries the common speech of England 
differed very little from that spoken on the banks of the 
Elbe and Scheldt and Rhine, so much so that, a chronicler 
tells us, the Saxon missionaries who went, about a.p. 700, 
to convert the pagan Germans of the old “ Vaterland,” 
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had only to preach in their own language in order to be 
sufficiently understood. The Roman Church made a 
spiritual conquest of England while the German and 
other northern tribes still lay in darkness, and a certain 
number of Latin words for special ecclesiastical purposes 
entered the language. Then came the Franco-Norman 
Conquest. It was altogether unlike that of the Britons 
by the Saxon invaders, because it was not accompanied 
by any extermination of the conquered, hardly even by 
much loss of life in battle. A foreign military aristocracy, 
with its henchmen, settled down without much trouble 
on the top of the solid English nation, and for two or 
three hundred years all the higher and more cultivated 
society used the debased Latin now called French. The 
great mass of the people went on talking fairly pure 
Saxon, but, as the conquering race were too proud and 
indolent to learn more than a “ kitchen ” English (as one 
would say in India), the genders, inflections and such 
details of the highly inflected Saxon language very 
gradually faded away. Also there was a check in many 
directions upon the evolution of more complex words 
by the process of addition of simple monosyllabic 
ones. The Saxons had got as far as such simple complex 
words as “ faith-full,” ‘“ end-less,” “ black-smith,” but 
new needs of the more intellectual kind were met 
by Latin-derived words. Free imports almost killed 
native manufactures in this line. Thus, as (and because) 
a foreign aristocracy had imposed itself upon the English 
people, a foreign word-aristocracy imposed itself upon 
an English word-population. To this day the aristocracy 
of Latin-derived words remains essentially foreign. The 
mass of those who use them do not understand accurately 
what they mean, since, for those who know not Latin, 
these words do not bear their meaning on their face. 
Shakespeare often brings out amusingly the misuse of 
Latin-derived words by the less educated English, and 
it is almost as true to the present day. In popular use 
these words are always straying from their true meaning 
and changing their sense, and, for this reason, clear and 
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exact thinking is not characteristic of the English, on the 
whole. When the English use Latin-derived words their 
own fundamental character moulds the use. They are 
always trying to cut down the long Latin words (them- 
selves originally compounds of simple ones) as near as they 
can to the monosyllables of their own forefathers. Where 
a Frenchman would say “‘extra-ordin-ary,”’ the Englishman 
mutters something like “extrornry.” Latin words like 
“‘ nation ” are invariably docked of a syllable, and become 
** nashon,”’ not, as in French, “ na-ti-on,”’ or as in Italian, 
“‘ na-zi-on-e.”” This is your rude blunt Saxon trying to 
talk Latin. He has lived thousands of years in the cold, 
foggy north, and opens his mouth as little as possible. It is 
not a joy to do so, as in the balmy south. If you are speak- 
ing or writing and wish to sound real and vivid, use your 
own language: use as many Saxon words and as few Latin 
as youcan. ‘This was one part, at least, of the secret of 
John Bunyan and John Bright, as it is now of Rudyard 
Kipling. Milton, with all his superb verse, remains 
somewhat foreign and laborious to the English ear, while 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, four-fifths Saxon, go straight to 
the heart and mind. The shot goes more swift to its 
mark because there is no need of an unconscious or sub- 
conscious process of mental translation. Half our English 
dictionaries consist in rendering the Latin-derived words 
into plain Saxon terms. 

This language matter affects international relations. 
One cannot think of an American as other than an ex- 
ported Englishman. It is not possible that our soldiers 
on the Rhine should not feel far more akin to people who 
talk about “* vater und mutter,” and “ brod und butter,” 
than those, albeit allies, who say, nasally too, “ pére et 
mére,”’ or “ pain et beurre.” On the other hand, the well- 
cultured are far more at home in French, or Italian, or 
Spanish, where they meet their own higher class words, 
than they are in German, where they have to learn almost 
all their equivalents. We have a Latin culture language 
and a Germanic popular language. 

Some advantages, and no small ones, we have from the 
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history of our cross-bred tongue. It is an excellent 
business language because the Latin words, as cut down 
to English, are abstract and shorter than if we had our- 
selves compiled their equivalents out of English. The 
Germans must waste much valuable time in speaking and 
writing their language, and also in learning their own 
complicated grammar. Fancy always having to write 
“ Entschuldigungen ” instead of “‘ excuses,” or “ ueber- 
einstimmung ” for “‘ agreement,” or “ Glaubenssonder- 
ling ” for “* dissenter.” Another advantage is that we are 
in touch with both the Latin and the Teutonic world. 
We can easily learn the popular words in the Teutonic 
languages and as easily the upper-class words in Latin 
ones, so that, if we took the trouble, which we do not, we 
English ought to be the best linguists on earth. For the 
same reason, and because we have got rid of all fine shades 
of grammar, our language (except for its dreadful absence 
of system in sound) should be easy for foreigners of both 
species to learn. It looks as if English would become the 
“lingua franca” of the world. Anglicans patriotically 
consider that their national or racial church, half-Catholic, 
half-puritan, touching on one frontier the Catholic and 
on the other the Protestant outside world, will—unless, 
indeed, it shares the fate of distracted and dismembered 
Poland in the Eighteenth Century—be a destined centre 
of reunion. The same thing might be said of the 
English language with its Latin and Teutonic affinities. 
Indeed, the misty and undecided character of the national 
Church, and the undecided character of the national 
language, are effects due to the same aboriginal cause, the 
subjugation of a Teutonic folk by a Romanized aristo- 
cracy. Like the national language, and the national 
constitution, the national Church is a compromise be- 
tween the Latin and the Germanic, and sometimes one 
element and sometimes the other has had, and will have, 
the upper hand. That is the history of the queer thing 
in short. And yet there are historians who say, or who 
said before 1914, that wars are not of essential impor- 
tance in history. The battle fought in an hour or two 
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near Hastings was an event which has led to sequences 
world without end. 

If the German is a Teuton talking Teutonic, and the 
Frenchman is a Celt talking Latin, and the Welshman 
is a Celt talking Celtic, and the Englishman is a Teuton 
partly talking Teutonic and partly Latin, the Irishman 
is a Celt mainly talking the mixed speech of his English 
conquerors. As Latin imposed itself in a century or two 
upon the whole population of Gaul, except in a far west 
corner, so, gradually, during the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries, and for the same reasons, English im- 
posed itself upon almost all Ireland. But neither in 
intonation nor in word arrangement does the Irish Celt 
speak English like the Saxon. He wears this garment in 
a different way. His character and distinct mentality, 
and way of seeing things, pierces through the language. 
If his words are English his mind is rather akin to the 
French. Like the Frenchman, the Irishman begins his 
sentences at the top of his breath. Examine the structure 
of a sentence spoken by an Irish peasant, and you will see 
that it is far more French than English. No one thinks, 
talks and acts less like a rustic of Norfolk than does a 
rustic of Kerry. The latter has a far more lively imagina- 
tion and a hundred turns of speech against one. Compare 
the talk of Shakespeare’s lower class English citizens or 
rustics with that of the native Irish in a novel like one 
of Lever’s or Griffth’s. You would not find in all Europe 
two races more distinct than the Saxon and the Celt, 
unless it be the German and the Pole. 

The Latin section of our language is at a certain dis- 
advantage. Not native to the race, it has no element of 
growth init. If new words are imported or invented they 
are usually from the more flexible Greek, not the Latin. 
The Latin words are barren, like mules, or like elephants 
incaptivity. They produce no offspring. Meanwhile, the 
native Saxon speech is prolific, especially of recent years, 
since aristocracy and classical education have declined. 
In the hands of popular writers and sporting journalists, 
ardently competing to amuse a change-loving public, 
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crops of new words are perpetually springing up. Many 
perish, many survive, some, like the new-rich, at first 
frowned upon and disdained by purist writers, gradually 
pass even into the sacred precincts of literature. Rudyard 
Kipling has invented many, or has passed them into 
circulation. It is a lawful function of a poet to be a 
word-smith. Benjamin Disraeli had a pet theory that 
in the mixed race of this island sometimes was dominant 
the Norman and sometimes the Saxon element. The 
party of war, conquest and empire, of poetry and romance 
—the Tory party—is the Norman, and that of the 
Protestant Reformation, the Puritan movement, the 
middle class and manufacturing and individualist Liberal 
of the Nineteenth Century, is the Saxon. Under the 
aristocratic constitution of the Seventeenth and Eight- 
eenth Centuries the Latin element was dominant in 
English literature—with the rise of democracy, the 
Saxon element came by its own. You must speak 
to the people—when you need their support—in a 
language understood by the people. It is useless to 
quote Virgil and Horace in a modern House of Commons, 
almost as ineffective to use even a touch of Johnsonian 
English in writing or speaking. You must quote Dickens 
or Kipling, or the Bible, and use English as Saxon as 
that of the Old Testament in the authorized version, 
which was made at a period when also Saxon was domin- 
ant, except in the narrow and affected circle of the 
Euphuists, laughed at by Shakespeare. 

If a nation’s genius informs and moulds its language, 
whether its original tongue or—like Latin in Gaul and 
English in Ireland—that of conquerors, so also must 
national genius inform and mould the mode of worship 
which is the language of religion. The essential belief, 
theessential rites, the words of the Mass are, for Catholics, 
the same in all countries, but if one passes from an Italian 
or Spanish to a Swiss or German or English church and 
congregation, one is conscious of a change of atmosphere. 
Like a wise mother, the Catholic Church, centred at Rome, 
while maintaining the unity of the family, does not try 
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to form all her children in the same mould, but makes 
sufficient allowance for the diversity of their dispositions 
and temperaments. She expects them to be one in 
central doctrine and central rites, and in obedience to 
her jurisdiction and her decisions, but otherwise allows 
full freedom to their practice of religion in accordance 
with their varying characters. An English Catholic in an 
Italian church feels himself at home and yet abroad, a 
feeling of peculiar charm, combining repose with novelty. 
It is the feeling that an Australian or New Zealander has 
in England. Those who belong to the British Empire 
and the Catholic Church belong to the two greatest 
societies of the world. In each there is unity—real unity 
—in diversity. Rome and London are the two centres of 
unity. But those who belong to each society speak in 
many tongues. ‘They see and feel in diverse ways. 


BERNARD HOLLAND. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE 
FRENCH BIRTH-RATE’ 


OR almost a century the falling birth-rate in France 
has been a cause of always increasing anxiety to her 
rulers; the war has made it a matter of immediate con- 
cern to the whole of Europe. For nothing gives more 
reality to the talk of a German war of revenge, as soon as 
the period of chaos is over, than the knowledge that 
France, by the refusal of her people to increase the num- 
ber of their children, is year by year losing her place 
among the other nations of the Continent. M. Clemen- 
ceau himself, in a speech in the Senate on October 11th, 
1919, made the remarkable declaration: “If Francerefuses 
to have large families, it will not be of the smallest use to 
insert in the Peace Treaty the most perfectly framed 
clauses imaginable ; you may seize every gun in Germany, 
you may do whatever you please, but France will have 
been lost, because there will be no Frenchmen left.” 
It is one of the leading dogmas of the Malthusian pro- 
pagandists, and it is insisted upon in every issue of their 
periodicals, that what they describe as “ over-population ” 
is one of the principal causes of war. ‘They love to argue 
that if it had not been for the uncontrolled procreation 
of the vast industrial populations of Europe in the past 
century, there would have been none of the present 
striving among the nations to find scope for a surplus 
population by persistent efforts to extend their frontiers. 
The argument appears plausible enough. It breaks down 
immediately, however, on examination ; for the statistics 
show that Germany before the war was much less con- 
cerned about emigration for her surplus population than 
were many other countries which did not regard it as 
necessary to annex their neighbours’ territory. And, 
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on the other hand, it is found that France, which, accord- 
ing to the Malthusians, ought to be the one country 
which can count itself free from the menace of war because 
of its deliberately restricted population, is the one country 
in Europe that has most cause to fear a war of aggression 
in the future, and for the very reason that its birth-rate 
issolow. A French economist put the case in a nutshell 
when he said in a lecture at Rouen last summer that, for 
every ten German children now in the elementary schools, 
there are scarcely four French children. 

Taking as a starting-point the year 1871, the figures 
show that between the end of the Franco-Prussian War 
and the outbreak of the Great War, the population of 
Germany had risen from roughly 41 millions to 68 
millions, that of Great Britain from 27 to 42, that of 
Italy from 26 to 36, that of the United States from 39 
to 99, that of Japan from 33 to §3; while the population 
of France, which had been 36 millions after the loss of 
Alsace-Lorraine, had increased only to 39 millions. Since 
the war, these totals and their relation to each other have 
altered considerably. The population of the United 
States has continued to increase at an amazing rate, even 
in spite of the cessation of immigration from Europe; 
and in 1920 (the latest year for which complete compara- 
tive statistics are yet available) the American population 
was already at 108 millions, far ahead of all the other 
powers. Germany, which in 1871, and still on the eve of 
the great war, had a far larger man-power than any other 
nation outside of the United States, still comes second 
on the list, in spite of the loss of Alsace-Lorraine and of 
the Polish provinces, with a total of 60 millions. Japan 
comes third with 58 millions, Great Britain fourth with 
42, Italy fifth with 39, and France, which fifty years ago 
had a larger population than any of the Great Powers but 
Germany and the United States, now comes last, with 
37 millions—a smaller population than before the war, 
even though she has regained Alsace-Lorraine in the 
interval. And, while the other Great Powers are continv- 
ally increasing their population, the population of France, 
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having at last shown signs of a temporary recovery from 
its long decline, seems likely to decrease still further. 
That decline will be constantly more rapid than in the 
past, if the social customs of the country are not revolu- 
tionized. 

The death-rate in France is high, and a great deal is 
being done already to reduce mortality, especially among 
young children. But the same arts of medicine and 
hygiene which are helping to save the lives of infants in 
France are being applied in other countries as well, and 
the gain to the population in this respect cannot do more 
than keep pace with corresponding gains elsewhere. 
Tuberculosis also, a serious factor in the death-rate in 
France, is being combated there as in all other countries, 
and so is the abuse of alcoholic drink, by no means a 
negligible factor. But these remedies for the high death- 
rate do not affect the main problem, which is simply the 
fact that the average number of children to each family 
in France has for years been becoming smaller. A study 
of France’s birth-rate statistics since 1871 shows that 
the annual total of births had fallen steadily to little more 
than 900,000 in the ’eighties; it fell to about 850,000 in 
the ’nineties; to about 800,000 in the first decade of 
this century; and in the three years immediately pre- 
ceding the Great War it averaged less than 750,000 a year. 
During those same years, the total of children born in 
Germany was more than double the number of French 
children. ‘To the loss of nearly 1,400,000 men killed in 
battle, must be added that of the falling-off of the birth- 
rate during the war. Before 1914, the births had fallen 
to less than 750,000 a year, but during the war they fell 
off to less than 400,000 a year. And even in the first 
year of peace the deaths in France exceeded the births by 
a — of a million. 

ince then there has been what might seem to give 
hope for an appreciable recovery. The twelve months 
of last year showed a total increase of births over deaths of 
nearly 300,000, and it is expected that the increase for this 
year will be about the same. But unfortunately, almost 
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the whole of this increase, for the present year at least, is 
accounted for by the increase in the number of marriages 
since the war. In the eighty-seven Departments other 
than Alsace-Lorraine there were 597,500 marriages in 
1920, as against an average of 306,000 a year in the period 
just before the war. This total of nearly six hundred 
thousand marriages last year works out at a ratio of 159 
for every ten thousand of the whole population, whereas 
the normal rate was no higher than, roughly, between 
75 and 8o per ten thousand throughout the past century, 
It is only reasonable to assume that these early recent 
marriages will nearly all produce children within the 
first year, and the increase in the birth-rate for this year 
is thus accounted for almost in full by the increase in the 
number of marriages. ‘The excess of marriages over the 
average for normal years is so great that it leaves only the 
smallest margin for an increased birth-rate among those 
who were married during and before the war. 

It cannot, therefore, be argued that France has a low 
birth-rate because its marriage-rate is low. ‘The marriage- 
rate since the armistice has been higher than that of any 
other of the belligerent countries. Its ratio of 159 to 
ten thousand of the whole population is amazingly high 
even when compared with the corresponding rate for the 
same year of 101 in England and Wales, 96 in Scotland 
and in Holland, 88 in Denmark, and 77 in Germany. 
Even in the year following the Franco-Prussian War the 
martriage-rate rose to only 1o1. If these marriages could 
be counted jupon to be fruitful they would go a long way 
to repopulate France, even though the matrimonial rush 
is already subsiding, the second half of the year 1920 
showing an appreciably smaller total than the first half. 
Unfortunately, then, the signs point towards a return to 
the decline in the birth-rate which had been proceeding 
unbroken since the year 1831. 

Looking backward, we find that in the first thirty years 
of the last century the population of France steadily 
increased, the average birth-rate from year to year being 
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between 1831 and 1851 the population for the first time 
began to decline in several districts, in the valley of the 
Garonne, in Normandy, and in the mountainous regions 
of the centre and the south. Eight Departments in all 
were affected by this shrinkage; and the decline was 
sufficient to reduce the average birth-rate for the whole 
of France from 32 to 28.2 per thousand. In the next 
twenty years the ratio fell still further to 26.3 per thous- 
and, and the decline spread to forty-nine Departments. 
A decline, due largely to emigration into the towns, had 
also taken place in the Central Plateau, and in the regions 
of the Pyrenees and of the Alps. ‘The twenty years which 
followed the conclusion of the Franco-Prussian war showed 
4a certain measure of recovery, in so far as only forty 
Departments were depopulated, instead of the previous 
forty-nine, the drain due to emigration from the moun- 
tainous regions having more or less ceased; but the ex- 
tension of birth-control in Normandy and in the valley 
of the Garonne was so rapid that the birth-rate per thous- 
and fell still further from 26.3 to 24.6. In the twenty 
years from 1891 to 1911, sixty Departments were affected 
by the decline; and the ratio per thousand fell from 
24.6to21.4. ‘The only Departments which had remained 
immune from it were either those, like the industrial 
areas between Paris and the Belgian frontier and the north 
coast, which were constantly receiving an influx of workers 
from other parts of France or from abroad; or else those 
like Brittany and the region at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
which had preserved a strong religious tradition and in 
which the law of the subdivision of agricultural holdings 
did not operate. The net result of this steady decline in 
the birth-rate for eighty years was to reduce the average 
number of children to each marriage from 4.5 in 1831 to 
2.5 in 1913. 

Such, therefore, is the problem confronting France in 
the face of her rivals all over Europe. She is not only 
losing her former position of strength in regard to man 
power, but she is already beginning to feel the paralysing 
effect of a shortage of labour, both in her industries and 
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on the land. In all the devastated area of northern 
France at present, a large proportion of the labour that is 
employed in rebuilding the ruins and restoring the land 
to cultivation is foreign labour. When I was in Len 
recently I was astonished to find that every second person 
to whom one spoke in the ruined streets could scarcely 
understand French. It is the same everywhere else in 
the devastated districts. Colonies of labourers from 
Poland, from the Baltic provinces and from across the 
Belgian border, are doing the greater part of the work of 
reconstruction. And in the case of agriculture the posi- 
tion is similar. In certain agricultural districts in the 
valley of the Garonne, where the scourge of depopulation 
has been longest operative, a scheme has had to be set on 
foot to introduce foreign labourers from other parts of 
France, and even from Switzerland and from Belgium. 
It is an interesting commentary on the economic reactions 
of Catholicism in France that the most successful of these 
colonists in the south-west are from the devout Catholic 
districts of Brittany, where large families are still the rule 
These, having no farms of their own at home, are able to 
come to the rescue of the sterile race of the south-west 
who are failing even to keep their own land in cultivation. 

While the decline in the French birth-rate certainly 
cannot be attributed, as is the case in Ireland, to a low 
marriage-rate, nor even to a custom of late marriages, it 
cannot either be attributed to racial sterility. Quite 
apart from the notorious fact that a great proportion of 
the people practise birth-control, there is abundant ew- 
dence to show that the low birth-rate could be increased 
at once if there existed the will to increase it. Dr 
Bertillon gives the results of an inquiry which he under- 
took among five hundred of his professional colleagues 
One of them, whose evidence was typical of that of many 
others, told him that in a certain part of the valley of the 
Garonne it was already considered a disgrace for a woman 
to have a second child. M. Auburtin quotes an instance 
of a certain village in the south where, after an epidemic 
had caused the death of fifteen children in fifteen different 
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homes, they were all replaced in the following year by new 
births in the same homes. 

The causes of France’s depopulation being thus well 
known, how far are they preventible ? Economic forces, 
which have gained new strength since the war, have 
undoubtedly increased the practice of voluntary sterility 
in the urban centres, where the high cost of living— 
particularly in the industrial north-east—has made it 
much more difficult for the labouring classes to support 
children. In his circular inviting delegates to attend the 
third National Birth-rate Congress in Bordeaux last 
September, M. Auguste Isaac, the deputy for Lyon and a 
former Minister of Commerce, who has taken a leading 
part in the campaign to educate public opinion as to the 
dangers of France’s depopulation, explained that the aim 
of all social reformers must be to create such conditions 
of life as will enable ordinary men and women to have 
children “ without requiring the exercise of a heroic 
virtue.” The phrase is not too strong to describe the 
conditions in the industrial towns of France, and it has 
its echoes in England where the housing-shortage has 
added to the difficulty of the maintenance of large families. 
When Lord Dawson, therefore, speaking with all the 
prestige and authority that belongs to a physician to the 
King, solemnly announces his satisfaction at being able 
to believe that “ birth-control has come to stay” in 
England, it is indeed worth while to recall and to con- 
sider the experience’of France during the past fifty years. 
For the economic trend towards birth-control is more diffi- 
cult to deal with in England than in France. France 
still remains a predominantly agricultural country. 
More than §5§ per cent. of her people live directly upon 
the land; and, of the few large towns that she pos- 
sesses, fully half owe their prosperity to the fact that 
they serve as outlets or distributing centres for the 
agricultural products of the surrounding country. More- 
over, France, in so far as she is an agricultural country, 
has prospered since the war. The cost of living is not 
to high, and can never involve the same degree of 
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privation, as among the people who live in large indus- 
trial centres. 

Yet even there the movement for birth-control began, 
not in the industrial areas, but in the agricultural south- 
west, and was directly due to a cause which legislation 
could easily remove. A senseless application of the doc- 
trine of “ equality ” to all political institutions led to the 
alteration of France’s traditional system of hereditary 
law, and since the French Revolution all estates must be 
equally divided between all the children of their proprie- 
tors. No measure could have struck so deeply at the 
roots of family life in agricultural France, and the result 
has been that, wherever the law is applied in full force, 
the conservatism of the peasantry who have inherited 
their small properties intact for generations, has refused 
to allow any subdivision of the holdings upon which each 
succeeding generation has spent its life’s work. 

M. Auburtin is so much impressed with the importance 
of this aspect of the question that he devotes the greater 
part of his book to an analysis of the systems of land ten- 
ures in each part of France. It is only possible to quote 
his general conclusions here. His statistics for each 
Department show that in those regions, as in Brittany 
and certain parts of the south, especially in mountainous 
Lozére, where the people have succeeded in maintaining 
the old custom of handing on their properties undivided 
to the eldest son, the birth-rate has invariably been higher 
than elsewhere. In twenty-five of the Departments the 
struggle to resist the subdivision of properties, compelled 
by the Code Civil, has never ceased to continue with 
success. MM. Auburtin concludes with the definite asser- 
tion that “ the fall in our birth-rate is, above all, the res- 
ponse of agricultural France to the system of subdividing 
properties.” 

For the repeal of this part of the Code Civil, a long 
agitation has been conducted, and it is steadily gaining 
in strength. The three National Congresses of the 
Birth-rate which have been held since the war have all 
passed resolutions demanding a fundamental alteration 
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in the law. Other remedies, designed chiefly to relieve 
the sufferings of the urban population, have been urged 
and in some cases adopted. Subsidies, on a very inade- 
quate but unavoidably small scale, have been offered for 
the construction of houses to be available only for large 
families and for providing direct relief to large families 
who arein want. Allsorts of political measures have been 
discussed: especially a remission of a part of military 
service for the children of large families or for those who 
become fathers of several children at an early age; the 
concession of several votes in the elections to parents of 
large families ; and the lower scale of taxation for them. 
The most important privilege that has yet been given is 
the concession, of heavy reductions upon railway-tickets 
for large families, rising to 70 per cent. of the usual fare 
when there are seven children. Moreover, Parliament 
has voted that all mothers of five, eight, or ten children 
be given Motherhood-medals in bronze, or silver, or gold. 
But a more effective encouragement has been given by 
private people who have devoted yearly donations to 
assist deserving large families. M.Cognacq-Jay has made 
a magnificent endowment of {90,000 a year to provide 
ninety prizes, one for each Department in France, to the 
most deserving family with nine children, all of whom 
must be either still living, unless killedin the war. These 
donations are fairly numerous and have nearly all come 
from devout Catholics, in many cases with the condition 
that they must -be applied to families known for their 
piety and their industry. A still more important encour- 
agement has been given by employers, these, too, mostly 
devout Catholics, who have agreed to pay additional wages 
to those of their workers who have large families. This 
initiative, coming from the side of the employers, is 
largely a response to appeals from the leaders of the 
Catholic revival. 

Unfortunately, however, all these proposed economic 
remedies fail to reach below the surface. Fifty years 
ago, such reforms would almost certainly have prevented, 
or at least retarded, the spread of the practice of birth- 
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control, for they would have removed the economic 
motive which has become recognized all over France, 
tacitly or openly, as the excuse for family-limitation. But 
in those past fifty years the habit of birth-control has 
become so widespread that it is now established as one 
of the most deeply rooted customs in the social life of 
France. Professor Paul Bureau, in his ruthlessly out- 
spoken and solidly documented monograph, refuses to 
regard any other aspect of the question as more than 
secondary to this main problem of selfishness and self- 
indulgence which he holds responsible for the entire de- 
cline in the population of France. His devastating analy- 
sis of the social tendencies of modern France is written in 
a spirit of intense patriotism in the belief that only by 
fearless candour can public opinion be aroused, even 
though the process of exposure may discredit France 
abroad. If that be so, then the individual motive for 
birth-control in each case is of minor importance. Whe- 
ther it is due to a reluctance to subdivide farms or to live 
in an overcrowded tenement, or to sheer refusal to be 
troubled by children, the result is the same. He sum- 
marizes the whole problem as the outcome of a social 
system in which the following principles are all generally 
admitted: ‘ Uncontrolled licence for bachelors and, in 
the near future, for unmarried women, resting upon the 
aid of prostitution, of contraceptives and of abortion; 
marriage regarded from a strictly individualistic point of 
view and relying, either for its support or for its dissolu- 
tion at will as the case may be, upon the collaboration of 
abortion and adultery, or of divorce: all these practices, 
all these institutions are, in fact, interdependent parts of a 
perfectly coherent system, in which each part is rein- 
forced by all the rest, and itself gives back to the whole 
all the greater support because of the strength that it 
derives from the others. It is useless, therefore, to isolate 
any single part of the system, or to try a separate treat- 
ment for any one section of the appalling problem.” 
These strong words are the conclusion of an exhaustive 
analysis which ought to be read in full. 
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But a few words must be said here regarding the evi- 
dence which he has compiled concerning the spread of 
Malthusian practices, the amazing prevalence of abortion, 
and the rapid growth of divorce. Monsieur Bureau 
describes the persistent efforts of the neo-Malthusian 
propagandists to increase among all sections of the people 
a knowledge of contraceptive practices, and shows what 
an immense commercial enterprise the production and 
sale of contraceptives has become. He gives the names of 
various important syndicalist organizations which have 
made Malthusian propaganda a regular part of their 
activity as trade unions; and as an instance of their suc- 
cess he quotes the cases of five industrial towns in which 
an extensive propaganda of birth-control has been under- 
taken, almost invariably during a strike, with calamitous 
results. Although the French Parliament has, since the 
war, passed legislation forbidding every sort of direct 
Malthusian propaganda, the shop-windows in most of 
the large towns openly display contraceptive expedients 
of every kind. What is amazing, in face of the universal 
prevalence of this knowledge, is the extraordinary fre- 
quency of abortion throughout France. Monsieur Bureau 
estimates the number at somewhere about 300,000 cases 
ayear. In some parts of France medical evidence would 
suggest that the cases of abortion actually exceed the 
number of births. Professor Lacassagne, for instance, 
estimates that in Lyon the number of abortions every 
year 1s 10,000, as against an average of between 8,000 and 
9,000 births. Dr. Robert Monin declares that there are 
100,000 cases of abortion in Paris alone every year. If 
such figures are even remotely near the truth, we must 
accept Monsieur Bureau’s statement that the great dis- 
coveries of Pasteur in the science of antiseptics have, in 
fact, been utilized by a decadent society to provide a 
safe method of effectually defeating such accidents as the 
scientific processes of contraception have not been able 
to avoid. 

The divorce statistics of France provide no relief from 
these appalling revelations. Just as the Malthusian 
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propagandists in England are declaring now that birth- 
control can, and will, be scrupulously used once the 
knowledge of it has been disseminated among the people, 
so the pioneers of divorce in France declared that the 
introduction of divorce legislation would, in reality, 
stabilize marriage as an institution by clearing off quickly 
the accumulation of unhappy marriages, and by removing 
the grievances of the unhappily married. Alexandre Dumas 
Fils and his colleagues in the agitation even declared 
that the number of divorces in France would decline 
almost at once after the first arrears had been cleared 
away. No facile prophecy was ever more completely 
falsified. In 1884, the year when divorce was first granted 
in France, the total of divorces was 1,657; in 1894 it had 
risen to nearly 8,000; in 1904 it was nearly 11,000; in 
1913 it was 16,335, and since the war the yearly total has 
nearly doubled. In 1920 the number of divorces granted 
was 29,156. Apart from all moral aspects of the divorce 
question, no sociologist of any school of thought can 
ignore the effect of facile divorce upon the birth-rate. 
Monsieur Auburtin and Professor Bureau confirm the 
perfectly obvious inference that people who enter upon 
marriage as a temporary and terminable contract are un- 
willing to encumber themselves with responsibilities that 
will impede their liberty of action afterwards. 

The only real hope that exists in France of a return to 
the old tradition of large families consists in the religious 
revival, already begun before the war, which has been 
enormously strengthened and consolidated since. M. G. 
Callon, after a close examination* of the French birth- 
rate statistics for each Department during the year 1920, 
proves how closely the high birth-rate coincides with the 
preservation of the Catholic tradition in different parts 
of France. He points out that the year 1920 ratio of 
159 marriages in France for every ten thousand inhabitants 
has to be considered in conjunction with a birth-rate of 
only 211 for every ten thousand inhabitants. Small as 
is this French increase on the pre-war years, in contrast 

* See La Croiz, Sept. rst, Sept. 30th, and Oct. 5th, 1921. 
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with the great increases in the other countries, it would have 
been much smaller if it had not been for those Depart- 
ments of France which have remained devoutly Catholic. 

Monsieur Callon’s analysis of the latest returns bears 
out the results of a larger investigation which he published 
in a small book two years ago. In his previous study he 
found that, taking the birth-rate statistics for the five 
years before the war, the twenty Departments which 
figured at the head of the list with the highest birth-rates 
were almost all those which are notoriously the most 
Catholic ; and that among these twenty best Departments 
there was, at any rate, not one which could be described 
as being either hostile or even indifferent to the practice 
of religion. Moreover, whereas certain Departments 
which are well-known for their Catholic piety do appear 
rather low down in the list, there was in almost every 
case some obvious honest explanation, such as persistent 
emigration. M. Callon pursued his investigations still 
further in undertaking the laborious task of finding out as 
far as possible within each Department how the birth-rate 
varied as between those cantons which were Catholic and 
those which were either indifferent or hostile. This 
involved an immense amount of research,'and he succeeded 
in obtaining full returns for only sixty-five out of the 
eight-seven Departments. Nevertheless, the results that 
he obtained covered so much of the country that they 
must be considered as typical of the whole of France. 
What grounds, then, are there for believing that the 
Catholic revival is really increasing the number of prac- 
tising Catholics in France? The only investigation on 
the subject in any way authoritative, and, naturally 
enough, it cannot be supported by official statistics, is 
the research that has recently been undertaken by the 
Vicomte d’Avenel among the dioceses of France, to find 
out from the diocesan records how far effective has been 
the movement towards a return to Catholicism. M. 
d’Avenel rightly calls attention to the fact that the decay 
of Catholicism in France was much more than a century 
old, and that the present revival, which is so often attri- 
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buted to a wave of emotionalism produced by the war, 
had, in fact, begun long before 1914, and would probably 
have gone on gathering momentum even if the war had 
not come to accelerate it. M. d’Avenel asserts that all 
the ecclesiastical authorities report in the same terms that 
since some time before the war the number of men who 
practise their religion has steadily increased. All alike 
report that the old idea that it was effeminate to take part 
in religious ceremonies or in Catholic social activities 
has largely disappeared, and that the young generation 
especially are magnificently eager to enrol themselves 
under the banner of the Church, no matter in what form 
of social or political organization they are interested. 

This change of attitude, particularly among the young 
generation, is familiar to anyone who has the smallest 
acquaintance with French social life. But it is interesting 
to find from the returns which have been supplied to M. 
d’Avenel, in the sixty-seven Departments for which he 
has succeeded in collecting direct information, that the 
diocesan reports show a very remarkable and increasing 
growth. He quotes, for instance, the report from the 
Cathedral of Sens which shows that there are now 75,000 
communicants every year, whereas the number was only 
35,000 ten years ago. So rapid an increase would seem 
to suggest that the recent religious revival is mainly due 
to the war, but M. d’Avenel recalls the testimony of 
various eminent ecclesiastics some seventy or eighty years 
ago, who took the trouble to find out in their own time 
what proportion of their people really practised their 
religion. He quotes the opinion of the Abbé Petitot in 
1847, to the effect that out of a population of thirty-two 
million French people not more than two millions went 
to confession. Seventy years ago Mgr. Dupanloup 
declared in a Pastoral Letter that in his own diocese of 
Orleans scarcely more than 45,000 out of a population of 
350,000 made their Easter duties. Recent reports from 
the same diocese show that it now has more than 100,000 
Easter communicants. 

M. d’Avenel divides the Departments for which he has 
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collected information into three categories. In the first 
category he places twenty-seven Departments in which it 
can be said that the majority of the women go regularly 
to Mass and make their Easter duties, while half the 
men go to Mass, and a quarter of the men go to their 
duties at Easter. In the second category he places 
twenty-eight Departments in which the majority of 
women go to Mass, but only half of them go to the 
Sacraments, while only a third of the men go to Mass 
and between 12 and 25 per cent. make their Easter 
duties. The third group is much smaller, containing 
only eighteen Departments, and in these only a minority 
of the women go to Mass and less than 12 per cent. of the 
men are practising Catholics. ‘Taking these sixty-seven 
Departments altogether, he gives the total population they 
comprise as twenty-eight million people, and they may, 
therefore, be taken as typical of the whole of France, apart 
from Paris and itsimmediate neighbourhood. Heconcludes 
by saying that for the whole of France, apart from Paris and 
the Department of the Seine, and the three restored De- 
partments of Alsace-Lorraine, out of thirty-four million 
people some ten millions are practising Catholics; be- 
tween sixteen and seventeen millions keep more or less 
in conformity with the teaching of the Church by attend- 
ing Mass fairly regularly on Sundays, even though they 
neglect the Sacraments ; and only seven or eight millions, 
among whom are a group who are definitely hostile, live 
without practising the Church’s teaching in any form. 
Yet even this small nucleus of indifferent Catholics or 
violent anti-Catholics have never altogether lost touch 
with the Church. All over France the great body of the 
people still adhere, if only as a social custom in the com- 
paratively few districts where religious faith may be said 
to have almost died out, to the practice of having children 
christened and of having burials in consecrated ground. 
And except among the most bitter of the anti-clericals, 
it is seldom that marriages are not celebrated in a church 
as well as in the registry office, except, of course, in the 


case of divorced persons. DENIS GWYNN. 
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ON THE NORTH SEA 


AST winter I chanced to make friends with a Catho- 

lic trawler-skipper in Grimsby. His knowledge of 
the workings of the trawling industry went back nearly 
forty years. His life had been mostly spent in the 
North Sea. He talked to me of the leakage from the 
Faith which has been going on all these years. He spoke 
of the number of Catholic lads who in the past came to the 
town and lost their religion because nobody troubled 
about them. He told me of a beginning of an apostolate 
to these fisher-lads which had lasted a few years, and then 
ceased. He described the conditions of the life to-day, 
its hardships and monotony, its brutalizing influences. 
He told me of the many nominal Catholics, men who 
hadn’t been inside a Catholic Church for years and years. 
*“¢ Can we do nothing for them ? ” he asked ; “ I am always 
praying that something may be started here—that we 
may have a Catholic Port Missionary, or a Catholic 
Fishermen’s Institute—but things are really no better 
than when I was a boy-apprentice.” 

My personal knowledge of the Deep-Sea Fisheries had 
hitherto been hardly worth considering. Since then I 
have visited all the big fishing centres around the coast, 
and have got to know something of the men and their 
lives ashore and afloat. My experiences have included 
several trips in Brixham smacks in the Bristol and English 
channels, a week off the Dogger Bank, a fortnight’s traw- 
ling in the prohibited area of the Moray Firth, and I 
have spent over a month with kindly Presbyterian skippers 
and crews in six or seven different drifters off the Hebrides 
and west coast of Scotland. The impressions which 
follow are taken from what I actually saw last November 
and December in a Grimsby steam-trawler on the North 
Sea. But they would do equally well for a trip taken 
from any other trawling port, for the conditions are 
practically the same everywhere. 





Dense fog hangs over Grimsby on this November 
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morning ; the streets are wet and slushy, and I am on my 
way to the docks with the skipper. ‘“ You will have to 
sign on as a spare hand,” he says; “the Board of Trade 
are strict these days about passengers.” We cross Riby 
Square. Little groups of men are loafing there waiting 
until the public-houses are open. They look cold; they 
have three-quarters of an hour to wait. It is only just 
eleven-fifteen. ‘This time next week I shall understand 
better why these men find it so hard to resist the tempta- 
tions of drink during their brief spells ashore. We cross 
the railway. We go into a building on the left-hand 
side of the street—the office of one of the oldest and 
largest of the Grimsby steam-trawling companies. The 
skipper asks for a “chit.” My name is written on it. 
Then we go on to the Board of Trade. A clerk demands 
my name, age and birthplace, and I am signed on as one of 
the crew of the “ Cecilia,” a 98 ton, 120 ft. by 22 ft. 
steam trawler, built at Goole in 1914 with engines of 
76 h.p. (This is not her real name—so don’t tell me 
there’s no such ship registered at Grimsby.) The clerk 
seems amused. Perhaps spare hands are rare in the 
winter ? The fog horns are hooting out at sea. I do 
not think that we shall get away this afternoon. 

It is now half-past two. A lot of men and boys are all 
walking the same way. Flood-tide is at three, and they 
are all going to sea. They carry black kit-bags over their 
shoulders. They stride along with a roll. Some of them 
do not seem to know where they are making for. They 
knock into each other, and catch hold of lamp-posts. 
Do you remember Pierre Loti’s description of the sailors 
at Brest in “‘ Mon Frére Yves”? “ Ils errent se tenant 
les uns les autres, riant 4 propos de tout, obliquant de 
droite ou de gauche, ayant les allures de bétes captives 
qu’on vient de lacher.” ‘This is what the scene reminded 
me of. But there is no going to sea this afternoon. The 
fog shows no sign of lifting. The syrens moan. 

“ Be down here to-morrow morning about two-thirty,” 
says the skipper. It is twelve hours later. The day is 
but two hours old, and I am making my way alone through ~ 
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the deserted streets of Grimsby. Everything is very 
quiet. A fog hangs over the greatest fishing-port in the 
world, thick fog, very raw and cold. But there are signs 
of life; lights in bedroom windows; vague shadows of 
men’s bodies against yellow blinds. A door opens. T'wo 
figures come out—a man and a woman. They embrace. 
He strides away in front of me. She remains watching 
—watching him until he is lost in the fog. Then she 
goes in, and shuts the door. 

I am not alone now. I am one of the procession, all 
moving the same way. There are lights in the shops 
as we cross the Cleethorpes Road, cheap restaurants 
from which a warm smell of cooking and a sound of rough 
voices come forth. Parcels of oilskins and sea-boots are 
being put into handcarts from different stores, to be 
hurried down to the lock-gates for throwing aboard. 
Over the Humber Street Bridge we go, down the steps 
and into the docks. How cold it is! The fog hides 
everything and the syrens of many trawlers moan sadly 
away in the roads. ‘* Have you heard how Jack Smith’s 
knocked into young Sid and been cut in two?” “ Where ?” 
* Out by the buoy—if them fools try to come in in this 
blasted fog, it’s their own fault, ain’t it?” ‘“ That’s 
right.” We hang round in groups yawning. We tell 
stories of what happened in the war when we were in the 
Dover Patrol—long, long stories full of wandering off 
the main subject, so long that it is difficult to remember 
how they started and what they are all about. They go 
on and on; and, when one man is finished, another takes 
up the thread. Realistic tales of brutal life, of the dan- 
gers and hardships of the sea, of war and women and drink 
—just those material things that occupy the foremost 
place in the minds of primitive uncivilized peoples, 
strung together on an almost wearisome monotony of 
meaningless adjectives. 

The fog is still thick. ‘ Be down here about three 
o’clock this afternoon,” says the skipper ; “ we cannot get 
away by this tide, I’m not going to take no such risks.” 

How different the docks look this afternoon. The 
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mist has cleared away. A pale winter sun, low down in 
the south, lights up the scene. One can see right across 
the Humber now. There is the spire of Patrington 
Church nearly eight miles away. Over fifty trawlers 
must be waiting to go out; dirty, unpainted, rusty 
looking ships, stern and bows bent and smashed in with 
the constant bumping into each other, coming in and 
out of the lock-gate. To the east, about half a mile from 
the docks, nearly a hundred trawlers lie anchored in the 
roads. They are waiting for the flood-tide. This 
morning it was too foggy for them to come in with their 
fish. I go aboard with the skipper and the mate. We 
have to climb over other trawlers and cling on to greasy 
ropes in order to reach our own ship. 

Bump! “ Look out with a fender forward,” shouts 
the mate. Ships grating and grinding against each other 
in a restless hurry to get off, shrieking and hooting of 
syrens, mingled with curses of skippers. They lean out 
of their wheel-houses and shout orders to the mates or 
first-hands. 

Crunch! ‘“ Bankura” bangs into ‘“ Boomerang 
bows. We don’t apologize. The “ Boomerang’s ” skip- 
per makes a rude remark. His crew grin at one another. 
Some of them are too drunk to understand. They gaze 
about them in a half-dazed sort of way, and lean helplessly 
over the bulwarks. Somebody roars through a mega- 
phone, “Hard to port!” Hard to port!” comes back 
the answer as the wheel goes round. We are now in the 
lock-gates. A crowd of men, two or three women and 
some children watch us go past. Small boys shout to us, 
“ A prosperous voyage and good luck to you!” A hand- 
ful of coppers is thrown to them. “ Thank you!” and 
then a sixpence and a shilling follow. A man with a 
handcart is waiting on the other side of the lock. He is 
looking for the name on our bows. Then he shouts my 
name, and that of the trawler, and a pair of sea-boots 
fall on the deck, next a straw mattress. “All aboard ?” 
yells somebody else. ‘ No,” roars the skipper, “ two 
deckies and a trimmer missing. ‘They’ll have to come off 
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in the tug.” Another trawler with blue and white 
bands round her funnel rubs up against our stern. “ All 
aboard?” “No,” comes her skipper’s answer, “ two 
bloody apprentices not turned up. Blast ’em.” “ ’Ere’s 
one of ’em,” cries a voice from the crowd. A blue- 
jerseyed fifteen-year-oldlad, witha freckled face, is shoved 
forward to the side of the lock. ‘‘ Some bloody fool ’as 
collared my gear. [ ain’t got no boots. I can’t come this 
trip.” “The kid says ’e ain’t got no flamin’ gear.” 
“Tell him to go to ’ell with his blasted gear. We 
can’t stop now.” 

We steam out past the pier head. Full steam ahead! 
In a few minutes we anchor in the roads close to the bell- 
buoy. Other trawlers come out, one by one, and very 
soon are far away down the river. The sun sets behind a 
dark grey bank of smoke and haze. An east wind blows 
cold from the sea. Lights of Grimsby begin to twinkle. 
There is a rushing past, and a deep baying sound 
comes—a Great Central engine in the distance. It 
must be the 4.5 Manchester express from Cleethorpes. 
Somebody gave me a mug of tea. It was very sweet 
and nasty, but it was hot: that was what really mat- 
tered. 

It is quite dark now and there are a myriad lights, 
white, red, and green, all around us; beyond them the 
lights of the distant town and docks. A black shape 
grows bigger as it draws nearer, and it turns out to be the 
tug with our missing deckhand and trimmer. They 
clamber on board. At last we can get away. There has 
been quite enough delay, and we ought to have been 
well out to sea by now. So the anchor is weighed and we 
steam off. 

I am standing in the wheel-house. The skipper 1s at 
my side. ‘“‘ East by south,” he gives the order. “ East 
by south,” grunts the man at the wheel, with a cigarette 
between his lips. The breeze freshens. On our port 
and starboard bows I can see the lights of Spurn Head and 
the Bull Lightship. We are doing about ten knots now, 
head to wind. Every few minutes we dip our nose into 
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an oncoming sea and a shower of spray breaks over the 
decks. I step out on the bridge. 

We have left the Spurn Light astern, and are now in 
the North Sea. A red light on our port bow, a big 
Wilson liner on her way home from Norway or Den- 
mark? Yes. Isee the funnel-housemark on her. The 
wind whistles and moans sadly through our rigging. The 
“ old girl ”’ is rolling heavily. One can feel the movement 
of her propeller. She is far too light in the water. Her 
forward bunkers are empty owing to the coal strike. She 
is like acorkin the water. Itistimetoturnin. “ Show 
me where we are going,” I ask the skipper; he brings 
out an old and much used chart of the North Sea and, 
with a pair of dividers, points to a depression of thirty to 
thirty-five fathoms, surrounded by steep banks just to 
the south of the Dogger. ‘“ The bottom is fine sand 
with particles of black mud. All the year round fishing 
takes place here. We shall shoot our gear about 2 a.m.” 
In six hours we shall be off the Dogger. | 

I am suddenly awakened by the grinding and hissing 
of the big steam-winch just outside the skipper’s cabin. 
We have been at sea three days. It was about two hours 
ago that we finished gutting the last haul. Now we are 
due to haul again. There is little time to rest when one 
is off the Dogger and the weather is kind. If there is 
a gale blowing, then the hours seem very long indeed, 
with nothing to fill them. One cannot sleep all day. 
Often the rolling of the vessel makes sleep impossible. 
But on this trip, the weather was fairly kind for the time 
of year. The 8 or g-ton winch has two large drums. 
Each can hold from 1,000 to 1,500 fathoms of steel warp. 
The crew, still dazed with sleep and the close air of the 
forecastle, stumble up on deck. A dirty unwashed set 
of men we are. But who cares about appearances when 
one is trawling? Why should one bother? The 
great thing is to keep warm. It is a dark winter’s night, 
with a chill raw blast blowing straight across the North 
Sea from over the flat lands of Denmark, away from the 
snow-covered steppes of Russia. There is no moon to 
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cheer us. The sea breaks over our starboard bow every 
few minutes. If it was not for our oilskin frocks, sou’- 
westers and big thigh-boots we should be wet through. 
Even as it is, the water seems to trickle in through odd 
holes and corners. Some of us wear woollen gloves or 
mittens. But they will have to come off as soon as we 
begin to gut the fish, before it is stowed away on ice in 
the hold below. Four large gas-lamps are hung over the 
deck, forward of the winch. They give a fairly powerful 
light. This part of the deck is divided into pounds by 
boards about two feet high. In the centre one, a dozen 
or so wicker baskets are ready at hand. One man is at 
the winch. The steel warp is gradually wound round the 
two drums. The crew are stationed on the starboard 
side waiting. We are nearly broadside on the wind now, 
and the ship is rolling heavily. Our bulwarks are almost 
under water each roll. It is very difficult to stand up- 
right. At last the two great otterboards, measuring 
about 10 ft. by 5 ft., come bumping over the side, and are 
secured close to the gallows fore and aft. They are like 
two heavy wooden doors strengthened with iron ; they 
weigh from 800 to 1,000 lbs. The mouth of the net is 
72 to 80 feet across. Then the footrope, with its wooden 
rollers called “‘ bobbins,” is hauled in and lastly every 
man grasps hold. In afew moments it is dragged over the 
bulwarks. With the help of a strong gas-lamp, hung 
from the ordinary starboard light board by the bridge, 
we can make out the silver and white of the fish in the 
cod end of the net a few feet below us. A rope is passed 
round this, and it is hauled up until it is above the for- 
ward end of the pound. It hangs there in mid-air, 
like some great black bag. Water drips down from it. 
Someone struggles up and unties the cod-line by which 
the bottom is secured; he jumps away, to avoid being 
smothered! A splashing, slithering, rushing sound, and 
the forward part of the deck is covered a foot or so deep 
in fish. For the first moment you cannot distinguish 
what is there. Then you look more closely and you see 
the brown-backed red-spotted plaice, silver-green cod. 
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grey haddock, dull grey-green whiting, turbot, skate, 
dogfish, and perhaps a few soles. There may be some 
crabs, sometimes a squid, and always many starfish. 
Nearly every steam-trawler to-day uses a steel chain to 
drag along the bed of the sea. This is called a “ tickler.” 
By this means scarcely anything can escape being swept 
into the trawl. Without it many a fine sole or plaice, 
lying on the bottom, would get away. But it is a scaven- 
gering sort of fishing. Look at the lot of waste material 
now on the deck : spawn of all sorts, young fish which have 
to be thrown away, mussels, “ queens,” and a hundred 
other shell-fish, and bits of coal. It is strange that any- 
thing is left in these popular fishing grounds of the North 
Sea.- Day after day, all the year round, their sandy 
bottoms are being “‘ scraped ” by greedy trawlers. 

But no time is wasted. Almost as soon as the cod-end 
has been untied, the gear is shot again, unless the net has 
fouled in some piece of wreckage and has to be mended. 
Since the war this is no uncommon event. Of course, 
you may find a mine in your trawl, in which case, the only 
thing to do is to cut the whole thing away, if you notice it 
intime. It may be a “dud.” But it is not safe to take 
any risks. Every steam-trawler carries two trawl nets 
ready for instant use, one on either side of the ship. If 
the one is damaged the other can always be shot without 
wasting precious time. 

We now set to for the chilly work of gutting. Ona 
winter’s night, in the teeth of a raw east wind, it is not 
exactly a pleasure. There is not much protection from 
either sea or wind. The fish are quickly sorted out, and 
put in different baskets; plaice, soles, small haddock, 
“kit,” “ gibbers,” codlings, whitings, and soon. When 
they have all been gutted, a hose is turned on and they 
are thoroughly cleaned and washed. The baskets are then 
passed down through the hatch to the fish-hold below. 
This hold is loosely divided into divisions, or pounds, by 
detachable boards. These go athwart ships—fore and 
aft, and fit into stanchions the full depth of the ship. 
Each pound is divided horizontally by a number of shelves. 
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The fish are taken out of the baskets and laid on these 
shelves, each layer being mixed with ice. The two for- 
ward pounds are filled with ice before leaving port. 

Cold and wet, we can now go aft to the galley where the 
cook may have a mug of hot tea or cocoa ready for us. 
And now, knock off your boots and turn in to your bunk 
for a couple of hours’ sleep ; it will soon be time to haul 
again. ‘There is little rest in the North Sea. For so 
the work goes on, day after day, night after night. The 
heavy monotony of such a life, with a brief 36 or 48 hours 
between each trip! Yet in Grimsby alone there are 
hundreds of trawlers engaged on this job, year in, year 
out. It is true that others fish off Iceland, or the Faroes, 
or in the fleets, when the ships are at sea for over six weeks 
at a time. But the general conditions are more or less 
the same. Every steam-trawler carries at least nine 
hands ; a skipper, mate, first hands, cook, two engineers 
and a trimmer. Larger vessels which make longer voy- 
ages carry more. 

** Are you ready for a bit of breakfast?” asks the 
skipper. I wake up; surely it cannot be breakfast time 
yet? It is still quite dark. “ Breakfast?” I murmur 
from my bunk. Yes, it’s a quarter-past-seven. So I 
tumble out, pull on my sea boots, and clamber up on to 
the bridge. “ Cecilia” is rolling heavily as usual. She 
has been rolling all night. Such a trying sort of roll. 
My body aches all over. We climb down the steep ladder 
and make our way aft, clinging on to the rails. A smell 
of fried fish comes up out of the galley door. We go 
down below to the cabin. The mate, the first hand, and 
the second engineer are here already. ‘ Good morn- 
ing!” On the table, securely wedged in with “ fiddles,” 
are a large tin of fried skate, a jar of butter, a tin of bread, 
and some mugs of tea. This is our breakfast. The fish 
is very good. It was only caught afew hours before. We 
are hungry, and there is not much left after we have 
eaten. The trimmers and the deck-hands are waiting 
to have their breakfast and we don’t stay longer than we 
need. 
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As we climb out on the deck again, the blackness of 
night has changed to the greyness of dawn. It always 
seems to be the same dawn every morning out here in the 
North Sea in December; there is no break in the cold 
grey sky, always the same cold grey-green sea, always the 
same cold east wind. Wego upto the wheel-house. The 
skipper lights his pipe. ‘“‘ Cecilia” still rolls. We are 
going full speed ahead, but with the heavy trawl astern 
we seem to make little headway. 

At noon we again make our way aft, with care. It is 
dinner time. Much the same routine as at breakfast. 
However, we are in a more talkative mood. The engineer 
gives us reminiscences of those days when he was in the 
Navy: there was a certain famous occasion when King 
Edward VII; no, it was “ Georgie ! ” 

As we get through huge platefuls of roast beef, potatoes 
and beans, the mate talks about mine-sweeping in the 
early days of the war. The first hand is a silent little 
man. I discover afterwards he belongs to the Salvation 
Army. One day he said he could play the concertina, 
but he doesn’t join much in our conversation. We finish 
the meat course. The cook puts a plum duff on the table. 
This reminds us that itis Sunday. Yes, Advent Sunday ! 
There is nothing else to mark the day when one is trawling 
in the North Sea. All days are exactly alike, except for 
this one difference : on weekdays the plums are left out, 
and we have jam or treacle instead. This is our midday 
meal, Then we turn into our bunks for a smoke and a 
sleep before the next haul. When you feel cold during 
the afternoon there is always a mug of tea to be had for 
the asking—sweet, strong tea, made with condensed 
milk. You may dislike it at first, but you get used to it. 

On the short winter days it gets dark soon after four, 
and the Jong night sets in early. But the work goes on 
without a break—haul after haul every five hours or so. 
We have our last meal at six. It generally consists of 
fresh fish, bread and butter and tea—the same as at 
breakfast. These meals, which vary so little yet mean so 
much, rather tend to increase the monotony of the life. 
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One loses count”of the days. At sea one hasn’t even to 
bother about abstinence. ‘ One year,” said the skipper, 
“TI quite forgot it was Good Friday until late in the 
evening, and we had a splendid piece of roast pork for 
dinner. Fine bit of pork that was. No! there’s nothing 
to remind one of religion when one’s a fisherman. ‘That’s 
why so many chaps get slack and give up altogether. 
Funny thing, though, they nearly always tell you they 
are Catholics, even though they haven’t been inside a 
church for God knows how many years. And what’s 
more, they’d come back if a priest would come for them. 
That’s what makes meso mad. I know they’re Catholics, 
all these chaps, but what can I do for ’em? Don’t 
a ashore understand that this leakage is going on? 

ere are all the lads who was with me as apprentices ? 
Don’t people care? I’ve been in Grimsby nearly forty 
years now, and things are no better than when I came 
here. In some ways they’re worse. We did have a 
Confraternity for Fisher Lads for some years; but it 
just died out, and I wonder where they all are now? 
I remember there was about 130 members altogether.” 

And so we go on discussing the subject that means so 
much to both of us. Iam lying in the skipper’s bunk, and 
he is stretched on a locker at my side. He puffs away 
at his old pipe, and the cabin is heavy with the smoke of 
“black twist.” The “ Cecilia” rolls to and fro, and 
gradually our conversation ceases. Presently I hear a 
deep snore coming from the locker and soon I am also 
fast asleep. 

We have been fishing night and day without a break 
for a whole week. Every five hours or so, the gear has 
been hauled up and shot again as soon as possible. The 
same monotonous round of hard painful work day after 
day! It is six o’clock in the morning; the sky and sea 
are still black. There is as yet nosign of dawn. We have 
just hauled for the last time, are due back in Grimsby this 
evening, in time to catch the tide at the flood. Our 
course lies nearly due west, and we are now steaming 
full steam ahead. No longer is our speed kept back by 
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the heavy weight of the trawl we have been towing for 
the past week, and the “‘ Cecilia ” seems to be cutting 
through the water. After breakfast there is a certain 
amount of cleaning to be done. The wooden boards, 
forming the pounds on the deck forward of the winch, 
are taken away and packed together amidships, and the 
deck is washed down and made to look fairly clean. Do 
not imagine anything like the condition of a battleship’s 
or liner’s deck, because I use the word “clean.” No, 
there are infinite degrees of cleanliness. The modern 
steam-trawler is never clean. There is no time to bother 
about brasswork or paint in these days. If a mate told 
his deckhands to “ holystone ” the deck or polish up the 
brass rails, they would possibly tell him she wasn’t a 
acht. 

: One of the great evils of the present-day condition 
of the trawling industry is that neither skippers nor crews 
have the old personal interest in, or love for, their ship. 
She is to them little more than a sort of money-making 
machine. When the companies grow so big as they are 
now, you come against some of the worst evils of modern 
industrialism. 

On the horizon there are two or three other trawlers, 
also steaming in the same direction. All the week we 
have had them in sight. One particular ship, whose young 
skipper began his career as apprentice under our “ old 
man,” has been close to us most of the time. We look 
on her asa pal. She used to steam up alongside, and our 
mate, who learnt flag-wagging during his mine-sweeping 
days, would carry on a conversation with her skipper. I 
used to like to watch that funny little figure—he was only 
about 4 feet 6 inches high, and was generally known as 
“Tich.” Standing with his feet wide apart, he poised 
on the top of his wheel-house, signalling away as if he was 
doing some trick-balancing act at a music hall. The 
usual topic of these yarns was the amount of fish we had 
caught. ‘‘ How many baskets did you get last haul ? ” 
“Ten!” ‘ We got twelve—two of plaice.” Andso on. 

During the last afternoon, all hands find time to shave 
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and tidy themselves up. It is difficult to recognize some 
of them. Heavy fearnought trousers, blue guernseys and 
thigh-boots are taken off, and shore-going clothes, cheap 
and ready-made, are put on. About four o’clock we 
catch sight of the Humber Lightship. There is a haze 
over the land ; and the low-lying coasts of Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire are quite invisible. In a few minutes the 
tower of Spurn Head Lighthouse appears. Looking over 
the bows, I notice the sea has become quite muddy and 
yellow. It is the refuse of all the many rivers which 
empty themselves into the Humber. 

The sun is setting now behind a bank of mist, as “ Ceci- 
lia’ steams past the Bull Lightship. By the time we 
are in the roads, and in sight of the lights of Grimsby, it 
is quite dark. We drop anchor and the engines are 
silent once again. There are perhaps thirty-odd trawlers 
already anchored around us, all waiting to come in. 
Until quite recently there used to be a wild rush to 
force and push in through the lock-gate as soon as the sig- 
nal was given. But so much damage was being done to 
the vessels that a system of “ divisions ” and “ numbers ” 
has been arranged ; and you just have to wait your turn, 
and come in when you are told. In the darkness it is 
difficult to distinguish one trawler’s lights from the others. 
We, too, await the signal from the lock-gate. We are 
Number 4 of the Second Division and having found 
Numbers 3 and 5, take up our position between them. 

Very slowly we creep up into the lock. There is the 
same shouting and hooting of syrens as when we went out 
over a week ago. I stand oa the bridge and watch the 
scene. ‘There is the same crowd standing on either side 
of the lock-gates. We pass and enter No. 1 basin. 
Bump, crash! A large Iceland trawler grazes our port 
side. ‘“‘ Why the devil don’t you look where you're 
going to?” shouts our skipper, and we barely escape 
knocking into another vessel’s stem on our starboard. 
“* What zs he trying to do?” he exclaims tome. At last 
we come alongside the pontoon, and almost before the 
ropes have been made fast all hands are over the bulwarks 
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and away. There is no stopping aboard a moment longer 
than absolutely necessary. In a few moments the skipper 
and I follow. We pick our way cautiously through the 
dark deserted fish-market and muddy streets. At the 
dock gates a crowd of women and children are waiting. 
“Ts the ‘Emperor’ in yet?” ‘“ Have you seen the 
‘Rowena’?” “ Can you tell us if ‘Perihelion’ is in?” 
they ask us. Through the open door of the public-houses 
in Riby Square and Freeman Street I am once more 
brought face to face with the shore-life of these men with 
whom I have lived for more than a week at sea. Here is 
the vision to which they look forward ; this is what most 
of them dream of, those cold raw nights on the North 
Sea, when most of the world is sleeping and they are hard 
at work with the trawl. The glare and warmth of the 
many public-houses, the cheerful brightness of the 
music hall and cinema, the rough horse-play of the lads 
and girls in the Market Square while the band of the 
merry-go-round blares out its tunes and whistles shriek— 
these are the realities, these are the things that count for 
them. Let us enjoy them to the full while we can. To- 
morrow night we may be at sea again. So let us forget 
the past and the future while we have the present. 

As the skipper and I walk along Freeman Street I 
appreciate this point of view as I never did before. I can 
understand and sympathize now. If you have ever 
lived in a North Sea trawler in winter, you will know what 
Imean. At Hainton Square the skipper and I must part 
company. Hegraspsmebythehand. We say good-bye. 
Somehow, I feel we shall soon meet again. Grimsby, 
the North Sea, and its Catholic trawlermen, are seldom 
out of my mind in these days. 





I have tried in these notes to give an impression 
of the normal conditions of life on board an average 
Twentieth Century steam-trawler. A few statistical 
details and other information about the industry as a 
whole may be added. There are about 190,000 men 
and boys employed in the Sea Fisheries of the United 
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Kingdom to-day. About half of these are in trawlers, 
the rest in herring-drifters. Life aboard a drifter and 
the type of men you meet in them are absolutely different 
to those described in these pages. For statistical purposes 
the trawling grounds frequented by British vessels are 
divided up into fourteen areas. They extend from the 
coast of Morocco in the south to the White Sea and 
Iceland in the north; from the Rockall Banks in the 
Atlantic on the west to the Baltic on the east. 

The chief ports are Grimsby, Aberdeen, Hull, Hartle- 
pool, Fleetwood, Milford Haven, Swansea and Lowestoft. 
Grimsby is by far the most important. About 1,000 
steam-trawlers are registered there. On an average, nine 
months in the year are spent at sea by the trawlermen. 
Two or three days are allowed ashore between each trip. 
The personnel of a steam-trawler crew is not drawn from 
a sea-faring community, of men whose ancestors have 
been fishermen for generations, as you will find in Brixham, 
Yarmouth, and the North of Scotland. Most of them 
are the sons or grandchildren of lads who went to sea from 
reformatories or industrial-schools during the last two 
decades of the Nineteenth Century. They are a rough 
and hard-living class of men. In addition to these are a 
large number of “ casual labourers,”’ men who have drifted 
to these big trawler centres on the certainty of picking up 
a job. These often sign on as cooks. The temporary 
and constantly shifting element in a steam-trawler’s 
crew has a noticeably demoralizing effect. There is 
little or no esprit de corps, nor love or pride in the ship, 
nor interest in the work such as one finds among the 
crews of the Scottish herring drifters. ‘The ambition of 
most men is to retire from the sea as soon as they can afford 
to doso. But few have any idea of thrift. They live reck- 
lessly when they are earning “‘ good money,” “ drink like 
fishes,” eat enormously, and spend vast sums on useless 
things for their homes. Drink is the greater of the two 
great evils in their lives. In some ports, prostitution would 
seem to be on the increase. But all these evils are the 
obvious and natural results of bad conditions of life at sea, 
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excessive hours, no Sunday rest, and the commercializa- 
tion and gigantic development of the trawler-fisheries, 
together with the fierce rivalries of the trawler-owning 
companies who do little for the physical, moral, and 
spiritual welfare of those whom they employ. 

In every port are a large number of Catholics. Asum- 
mary of a report given to me by a priest in Aberdeen 
applies equally well to most of the other trawling ports : 
“ Nearly all the men in the parish are in the fishing trade. 
In nineteen out of thirty-eight families there are mixed 
marriages. ‘I'he men, as a whole, are good at heart and 
well disposed towards the Church. In most cases, how- 
ever, they have been badly educated and neglected in the 
past. - Here we have only one man who regularly attends 
Mass when ashore.” ‘The wives, if Catholics, generally 
bring up the children well. When the trawlers come in, 
our men return home at once, change their clothes and 
then “ go out for a drink.” ‘The actual result is that most 
of them are only half-sober while they are ashore. They 
are quite friendly if a priest calls. But it is impossible 
to find out when they come home. One cannot do much 
for them as they are off again to sea, after a day or two, 
for several weeks perhaps. Beside this type, you will find 
others constantly drifting into the towns, men of a lower 
class, baptized, brought up as Catholics, but quite outside 
any religious influence to-day. 

A Catholic Mission to British Deep Sea Fishermen 
should be started on the lines of the Royal National 
Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, founded in 1881. This 
Protestant society inspired the Société des GEuvres de Mer, 
in 1894, to look after the French fishermen off Newfound- 
land and Iceland. Is it too much to hope that Catholic 
Homes and Institutes, like those of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, or the Catholic Women’s League, could be opened 
in some of the chief centres of the trawling industry ? 
They might even be self-supporting. Catholic workers— 
men and women—are wanted who will devote their lives 
to this special apostolate. In the larger fishing ports a 
priest would find more than enough to do if he could be 
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spared for missionary work among the fishermen, apart 
from parochial activities. A Catholic Fishermen’s Asso- 
ciation like the now extinct St. Joseph’s Confraternity 
for Fisher Lads, organized by the late Canon Hawkins 
(then Rector of Grimsby) in 1891, could then be formed, 
with branches in every parish where the trawler-men live. 
A more practical idea would be the formation of local 
branches of the Apostleship of the Sea—that recently 
organized society of Catholic men and women who devote 
themselves to the spiritual welfare of seafarers on tne 
Clyde. (Particulars of this work may be had from 
Mr. Arthur Gannon, 58, Norfolk Street, Glasgow.) 
And why should it be impossible for us to support a 
Catholic Mission Trawler and Hospital Ship, fitted up 
both for medical and religious work afloat as well as for 
actual fishing? The R.N.M.D.S.F. began in a very 
humble way in 1881. They chartered a §6-ton smack, 
which carried on her fishing as usual, but found room 
aboard for a lay-missionary and a small medicine chest. 
Before the war, the Society owned three large Hospital 
Steam-trawlers working on the North Sea fishing grounds, 
and also one fully equipped Hospital Ship off Labrador. 

Do we forget sometimes how many of Our Lord’s 
disciples were fishermen? Was it mere chance that 
made Him go to seamen for His companions and followers 
and friends? Christ’s choice of a fisherman as the first 
skipper of that Ship which is His Church will surely inspire 
the Catholics of a seafaring nation to do something for the 
souls and bodies of those men who like Peter and Andrew 
go a-fishing. | 


RICHARD F. ANSON, O.S.B. 
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THE MARQUIS OF RIPON 


HE interest and the importance of Mr. Lucien 
Wolf’s Life of the First Marquis of Ripon (John 
Murray, 2 vols.) are not diminished, but increased, by the 
crucial experiences and the overwhelming lessons of the 
dozen years that have elapsed since his death at Studley 
Royal in his eighty-second year. Great happenings in 
Ireland, in India, and in our own industrial world, have 
fulfilled his forecasts and made good his most disputed 
facts and acts. ‘Those who knew him only in London 
and in the latest years of his long life—a man very short 
of stature, very broad of build, as large-hatted and large- 
bearded in life as we have him in current caricature, the 
very type and pattern of a Philistine—will meet in these 
pages a personality of quite a different complexion. Those 
who superficially said of him, when he became a Catholic, 
that the burlesque figure of John Bull himself might yet 
be seen kneeling in the Oratory, will find in this Apocalypse 
that his conversion was inevitably in keeping with all his 
personal and his political career, both alike having for basis 
his abiding sense of the Christian brotherhood of man. 
The circumstances of his birth in 1827 were—he might 
have said—all against him. He was a born aristocrat. 
From his father, the first Earl of Ripon, he inherited 
still unworn-out Whig and Low Church traditions. He 
was a Yorkshireman, a Robinson, descended from a 
Mayor of York and its Member of Parliament in the 
Sixteenth Century, who made a business fortune—an 
association with trade which, in many another family, has 
rather confirmed and fixed the more exclusive associations 
of succeeding generations. Blood of Cromwell and of 
Hampden was in his veins—true ; but the law of reaction, 
one of the really ruling and least appreciated laws of life, 
might easily have made a far descendant a fond worshipper 
of kings and kingly institutions. He had great possessions, 
and he had besides the inborn instinct of belonging to the 
governing class, in days when a class really did govern. 


In his twenties, he asked Thomas Hughes to drop the 
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“Lord” in addressing him, and his dear friend hit 
home: “ I don’t wonder at your grunting and grumbling 
over the ‘ Lord’ dodge, but one must take folk as one 
finds them. You were born a lord, and bred a lord, and, 
I suppose, must take the consequences of being found in 
that dreary and disgusting situation.” 

The “ consequences ” he took were not those prefigured 
in this chaff. He did not take his lordliness lying down, 
As he never went either to a public school or to a univer- 
sity, he escaped the fashioning of his mental and spiritual 
frame into the stock mould. At Nocton, in Lincolnshire, 
very much master of his own time and yet also master of 
himself, “‘ he grew up to be a manly youth, good-hearted 
and merry, passionately devoted to shooting, fishing, 
entomology, and miscellaneous reading on a vast scale.” 
One may guess, though Mr. Wolf does not tell us, that 
the Gospels had already begun to be his guide even asa 
politician. The stirring events of 1848 synchronized 
with his coming-of-age, and he was hastened along “ the 
unfashionable road of Radicalism, Chartism, Socialism, 
and even Republicanism, by the appalling disclosures of 
sweating and poverty published in the following year, 
and by the failure of Chartism, which especially excited 
his pity for the unsolved problem of the working classes.” 
No conventional Party pleased him; even “ the new 
Radicals and Socialists grated on him by their lack of an 
elevating, and more particularly a religious, inspiration.” 
The small but turbulent little paper, Politics for the 
People, promoted by Charles Kingsley, became as neces- 
sary to him then as The Weekly Register in his later and 
riper Catholic years. By degrees he and his friends— 
Frederick Denison Maurice, Tom Hughes, and the rest— 
formed themselves into a group of “ Christian Socialists ” 
who sought “ to regenerate the social system by a revival 
and practical application of the Communistic principles 
of the early Christian Church.” The end of 18650 finds 
him writing to Hughes, expressing his delight at the 
progress of their movement, agreeing to pay his unlordly 
two-shillings-a-week subscription, promising to attend 
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meetings of propagation, “scandal or no scandal,” and 
saying how much he has at heart what he takes to be their 
great object—namely, “ the substitution of a Free Co- 
operative Organization of Labour for the present 
tyrannical Disorganization.” 

“Scandal or no scandal!” ‘The young man was a 
courtesy Viscount, the heir of two Earldoms, a Barony 
and a Baronetcy, the heir, too, of great estates. More 
than all, what weighed with him must have been his sense 
that he was the son of his father, a Whig of Whigs, the son 
to whom that father fondly hoped to pass on his own 
treasured political inheritance. Was it for this that the 
parents had petitioned Heaven forason? His “ George” 
and his “‘ Frederick’ were family names, but to these 
they had added “ Samuel,” bearing in mind that “ for 
this child I prayed, and the Lord hath given me my 
petition.” ‘Tyhey had wrested, as it were, from Heaven 
an heir who now disowned his inheritance. Someone has 
said that if you pester Heaven for a child, Heaven may, 
as in a fit of human petulance, send what, in mercy, it had 
hitherto withheld. But far, indeed, from fantastic 
theories lies the heart of the mystery of that most deadly 
of afflictions—the paralysis of parenthood. We lack any 
letters that passed between this father and son, letters, 
be sure, that were none the less charged with pathos 
because the claims of parental affection could not control 
even a loving son in acreed that was—for him—a matter 
of conscience. Perhaps the father recalled that the birth 
of this begged-for child had given his mother a cruel 
confinement with resulting delicacy of health. At those 
times of domestic crisis, some fathers suffer a travail of 
mind not incommensurate (but they can only guess) with 
the mother’s rending of her temple of flesh; and this 
father was of that company, for he had resigned the 
Premiership less under the strain of political difficulty 
than of this domestic anxiety. And now he must ask 
himself, all for what ? 

If no son can properly realize the father’s part until he 
is himself a father; nor a mother’s until his own wife 
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opens for him the divine Book of Revelation, it may easily 
have been thought that Lord Ripon’s happy marriage, 
in 1851, with Henrietta Vyner, a granddaughter of his 
uncle, Earl de Grey, would make an end of his political 
wild oats. But on the contrary, the lady entered closely 
into her husband’s truant harvestings ; and when, a year 
later, a mordant test of the reality of his convictions 
came with the great strike of the Amalgamated Engineers, 
he sedulously attended the strikers’ demonstrations at St. 
Martin’s Hall, and out of a slender purse contributed {500 
to their maintenance fund. Then he took to pamph- 
leteering ; and, in The Duty of the Age, he advocated the 
abolishing of aristocracies of all kinds, and the realization 
of popular government by Universal Suffrage : 

In every country in Europe the people are divided into two 
classes, the rulers and the ruled; not into two bodies, one of 
which is charged with the government, as must ever be the case; 
but into two distinct classes, one of which has taken upon itself 
to govern the other; and everywhere the one class is the 
minority, composed of the rich—the other is the vast majority, 
consisting of the poor. Below all this there lies deep in the hearts 
of the disfranchised millions that they have “a stake in the 
country ” of far different and far higher value than any “ pro- 
perty qualification” can confer; they feel that the highest 
earthly honour they can aspire to 1s to become citizens of a free 
Commonwealth, to share in their country’s government somewhat 
more nobly than as mere payers of taxes ; and with such feelings 
we can sympathize, to such we ought to give our love. These 
men, these Democrats, these Chartists, claim only that which it 


is God’s purpose should be theirs. 


After referring to the aristocracy as “ already marked 
for destruction,” and as “‘ breeding hatred and revolution, 
instead of peace and love,” he proceeds : 

We have heard the first shots of one of the greatest battles in 
that world-old war; and, if the peril of such fights be great, the 
honour is far greater if we are found on the right side. Let each 
man then strive in all earnestness to determine on which side 
the right lies and, having done so, let him forsake all and follow 
that. We Democrats have little doubt which way the decision 
of most good men will ultimately be ; we have none which cause 
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will triumph in the end. But let us beware lest any folly or any 
sin of ours retard that triumph, and let us remember that the 
old Puritan spirit is the only one in which we can hope to con- 
quer; that spirit told our ancestors that they must fail if it 
should ever separate God and the cause. 


Charles Kingsley read the pamphlet with “ extreme 
delight,” though he did not approve the conjunction of 
the “rich, idle, and capitalists ”»—he knew capitalists who 
deserved a better association. But, all cavils apart, he 
was convinced that “the mere fact of a man in your 
station getting up and saying such things will do incal- 
culable good.”” Maurice was a sterner critic. He could 
not “ assume that Christianity at once broke down the 
barrier which separates man from man by its proclamation 
of a universal brotherhood.” ‘There was a Book of Kings 
inthe Bible! Ripon’s own note-paper was to be headed 
“Studley Royal ”—a detail. But the pamphleteer was 
inexorable. ‘“‘I believe,” he wrote, “that all good 
tendings are toward Democracy and from Aristocracy 
and Monarchy, and I am not going to fight against God 
and my conscience by trying to bolster up any such dead 
dogs.” 

A year later, he was a Parliamentary candidate at Hull— 
a constituency possessing the great memory of William 
Wilberforce as a former member. The candidate had a 
Whig colleague, and he had to temper the hurricane of 
his Radicalism to that shorn lamb of a narrow electorate. 
He took what he could get; and, on his successful return, 
boasted that he was the representative of the still un- 
enfranchised working-man. But the agent of the victor- 
lous members was proved to have dealt, unknown to 
them, in corrupt practices ; and Goderich, as Ripon then 
was, besides being unseated, learned perhaps the first of 
the great lessons which Emerson was already teaching 
far West—that in the conversion of the private heart lay 
the hope—the tardy hope—of mankind. An ex-coster- 
monger named Bezer had been promoted to be publisher 
of The Christian Socialist, and, taken to Hull by the con- 
fiding candidate, had first misconducted himself and then 
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disappeared. The disillusioned member wrote to Hughes: 
Bezer has bolted! My dear fellow, if this is true I shall retire 
into a tub and turn cynic. That Bezer should be a scoundrel! 
I won’t believe it. My dear friend, I really am utterly disgusted. 
Do tell me if anyone is honest. Is Shorter? Is Lloyd Jonés? 


“Our Utopia,” as all the latent Catholic in him retold 
him, “ will need to be built on foundations which can 
only be laid deep in men’s hearts.”” He must, however 
impatient, accept the mission of what the poet (with 
whom he was to have a still undreamed-of association) 
has called “the great word, Wait.” He realized that 
“ the jubilant laying of the first stone of the new Heaven 
and the new earth will be for another generation—I 
hope for Noll and Maurice ”—Noll being his own baby 
son Oliver, and Maurice the son of Hughes, his corre- 
spondent. 

But the hope that as a member of Parliament, he might 
“be able to do something for the good cause in the 
national palaver, and that much Radical and some purely 
Socialist work might be possible,” did not fade from his 
undaunted political heart. An invitation to contest 
Huddersfield gave him his opportunity. Perhaps it was 
rather a relief to him that a renegade Chartist placarded 
the town with attacks on him as “a Communist, a 
Socialist, a Chartist, a Cosmopolitan, and the ally of 
foreign firebrands—such as Kossuth, Mazzini, and Louis 
Blanc.”? He was assailed as a traitor to his order, who had 
been disowned by his family—a statement that had no 
basis except that of Earl de Grey’s very natural refusal 
to put one of his pocket boroughs at his nephew’s disposal. 
He won the seat; and the resulting six years he sat in 
the House of Commons secured for him a reputation for 
sense and for assiduity, a fit prelude to the position he 
later won as the most trusted of men by all parties behind 
the political scenes. But he felt even so the limitations 
of his position. “I have no faith,” he confessed, “ in 
the House of Commons, and that is the plain truth and 
a very sad one.” He suffered from “ this soul-destroying 
atmosphere.” But he did not yield to the depression. 
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“Tt is difficult,” he admitted in the autumn of 1853, 
“to imagine anything more unsatisfactory than the 
looking-back upon the doings of Parliament this year ; 
and, if it were not that I become every day more and 
more convinced that the work one is in is the work one 
ought to do, I should be inclined to make my bow to the 
people of Huddersfield.” He was already half resigned 
to such a relinquishment of public life when he wrote 
again : 

My path hereafter, when it gets into the peaceful solitudes of 
the House of Lords, is likely to be pretty much what it was before 
I entered this Palaver, with, of course, the addition of the work 
(and grand work it is, if you set about it rightly) of a landowner ; 
and I therefore look forward to a time when I may, to a great 
extent, return to pursuits more naturally congenial to me than 
this perpetual jaw, day and night. 


That merging of the legislator into the landlord was 
not to be. . The story of his career in Home Politics is too 
familiar to need to be retold. Never to be forgotten are 
those services of his by which this country, on two 
occasions, was able to keep, with America, a peace that 
shall never now be broken—he having Queen Victoria 
as his convert, and being himself the composer of her 
pacific letters to the Cabinet. His was the pervading 
influence that helped to the extension of the electoral 
franchise; and, true to that sense of the union of soul 
and body that entered into all his reckonings, 4s counsel 
it was that gave the Voluntary Schools their safe place 
in Forster’s Education Act. Nor was it by his default 
that Ireland was not long ago yielded the Home Rule 
that would have “healed her many ills.” That he 
brought industry to the discharge of the high official 
posts he held goes without saying, for the simple reason 
that he brought conscience too. He had that saving 
thing, becoming rarer and rarer, the sense of duty; and 
the War Office owed to him, after the Crimea, a reorganiz- 
ation for which Florence Nightingale marked him out 
as the only fitting and effective manipulator. That is an 
association with her which gains a cumulative interest 
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from the fact that two other converts to the Church had 
been her close allies, Manning, who first proposed her for 
her mission to the soldier, and Lady Herbert of Lea, 
whose husband was Ripon’s chief at the War Office at 
the critical time. ‘“ Of course,” Ripon wrote in 1854 to 
a friend, in a mood of mind that others reached belatedly, 
“it would be impossible to get rid of Standing Armies 
until the good time is come all over Europe, when you 
and I, and probably Maurice and Noll too, shall be in 
our graves.” Seventy inert years have gone; and all 
that is dismal in that prediction has been superabundantly 
fulfilled. 

What was not fulfilled was the semi-retirement that he 
had pictured for himself when he went to the House of 
Lords, which he did at the age of thirty-two, on the 
death of his father in 1859. Had that father lived but a 
few months longer, he would have seen his son a member 
of the Government ; but already the consolation of such 
a recognition from Palmerston could be foretold. Perhaps 
a father’s feelings were also flattered by his son’s out- 
standing aversion to Disraeli, from first to last the con- 
sistent foe of the Whigs. In this aversion Lord Ripon 
had for fellow, Disraeli’s own colleague, Lord Salisbury. 
The Lives of the two men, published almost together, 
have a surprising revelation to make of the one and the 
other. For the first time we see Salisbury Plain, a most 
rewarding exercise in human topography. His unhappy 
boyhood prepares us for his suspicious manhood; his 
Secret Treaties are but the continuation of his schoolboy 
avoidance of Piccadilly in favour of back lanes, lest he 
should meet any of the fellow Etonians who were his 
past-bearing persecutors. Yet when Salisbury had to 
take up his pen for a living, and employed i in The Saturday 
Review phrases that hurt his father’s sense of loyalty to 
the Party leaders, the excuse the son gave was that such 
spiciness was necessary to sell a paper, though profane in 
private talk. This was how he learned and practised the 
very opportunism which he “hated” unforgivingly in 
Disraeli. And Lord Ripon had the same lesson to learn, 
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on a larger scale, though he never applied to Disraeli a 
toleration he claimed for himself when he served, as best 
he might, even under the distrusted Pam. He had the 
patience of compromise. Sincere advocate of changes 
in our Constitution which Time has only partly effected 
even now, he could take office under and with men who 
shared none of his aspirations, and be justified in history 
by the results. “I, a Republican”—the never-repentant 
man who thus wrote to a friend, could yet become him- 
self a Viceroy at need, since India was so to be served. 
The Queen had once equally distrusted Disraeli, who, 
on her better knowledge of him, was to become her 
“ Dearest.” It remained for Lord Hartington to be the 
first Liberal leader to show him a like fair-play: “‘ No 
one can justly attribute any mean or unworthy motives 
to Lord Beaconsfield.”* But there was a liking as well as 
a disliking that was Ripon’s and Salisbury’s in common. 
For Newman’s writings Salisbury had “a supreme ad- 
miration ”; and Ripon, when he found himself baffled 
by the complexities of life, shut himself up in his library, 
and was “ alone with Newman.” 

In 1874 Lord Ripon—then forty-seven years of age— 
was received into the Church by Father Dalgairns of the 
London Oratory. Its first Superior, Father Faber, had 
once said that we are all of us born poets, but only a few 
of us find it out. Every Catholic lives, if he does not 
write, poetry—the language of symbols and of images. 
Lord Ripon had inklings of his destiny and his destina- 
tion when, at the age of seventeen, he found an old 
Breviary in a Ripon second-hand bookshop. In 1870, he 
heard Mass for the first time in England at St. George’s 
Cathedral, Southwark, and that renewed the desire to 
become a Catholic aroused by his fitful boyish recitation 
of the Divine Office. Newman’s writings were now his 


* That was not, as has been alleged, a merely opportunist opinion, 
uttered to conciliate Queen Victoria, deeply alienated by Gladstone’s anti- 
Disraelian campaign from the Liberal party. More than twenty years later, 
the Duke of Devonshire assured me: ‘‘ Nothing that has since become 
known has induced me to alter in any degree the opinion I then expressed 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s character and aims.”’ 
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need, and they sufficed to establish the claims of the 
Church upon his allegiance. Henceforth only prejudices 
and prepossessions remained to be overcome, a process 
in which he had the help of his cousin, Lady Amabel 
Kerr, and of Father Dalgairns and others. An article in 
the Dusiin Review made a difficulty, and Lady Amabel 
had to remind him that the Dustin represented only a 
party, though, she candidly adds, “‘ I own, and I regret 
to have to own it, it is a very large party. Dr. Ward (not 
D.D.) is a great oddity. But he and his followers do pre- 
dominate ... and I suppose they are the favourite 
party in the Church, if I may accuse my Mother of 
favouritism.”” She invokes the great names of Monta- 
lembert and Lacordaire, and says that though Catholics 
of advanced Liberal opinions in politics may fight an 
uphill battle—yet, what does it matter provided the 
conscience is clear? “I quite believe,” she concedes, 
“that many more Catholic arms would be open to you 
if you came into the Church a Ja Venillot; but it is not 
Catholic open arms you are seeking—it is Truth.” Father 
Dalgairns supported the lady; and went into details 
about the Syllabus, and all the other minor pitfalls on 
the convert’s path. 

When the news of his reception became known, the 
storm broke. Gladstone, fresh from saying that the 
Vatican Council had slammed the door on future English 
conversions, was suddenly confronted by a fact which 
sterilized his fictions. He took his reprisal in a statement 
that “ No one can become Rome’s convert without 
renouncing his mental and moral freedom, and placing 
his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of another.” The 
challenge was accepted by Lord Ripon, whose manly 
letters to Gladstone made some of the best reading in the 
book. Gladstone’s replies are masterpieces of rigmarole ; 
he, and not the Catholic, is the fanatic ; and the modifica- 
tions he made, when pinned down to the point of his 
personal charge against Lord Ripon, may count to him 
for a modified righteousness. To the offending passage 
he added a footnote, grudging enough, expressing his 
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belief that “some at least who have joined the Latin 
Church since the great change effected by the Vatican 
Council would, upon occasion given, whether with 
logical warrant or not, adhere under all circumstances to 
their civil loyalty and duty.” 

In the case of Gladstone, as of other critics of the 
Catholic, the tributes of affection to the man, were a sort 
of make-weight. But the public press had no such 
tenderness, and the article in The Times becomes a 
classic in the sorry department of social and political 
excommunication : 

A statesman who becomes a convert to Roman Catholicism 
forfeits at once the confidence of the English people. Such a step 
involves a complete abandonment of any claim to political or 
even social influence in the nation at large, and can only be re- 
garded as betraying an irreparable weakness of character. To 
become a Roman Catholic and remain a thorough Englishman 
are, it cannot be disguised, almost incompatible conditions. 
When a man in the prime of life abandons the faith of Protestant- 
ism for that of Rome, his mind must necessarily have undergone 
what to Englishmen can only seem a fatal demoralization. 


And it was not only among scribes who were pharisees 
that this sort of sentiment was sounded. The note of a 
failure in Patriotism in one who, still devoted to England, 
had sought the once universal home of souls, resounded in 
a letter to the Queen from the Princess Alice, an admirable 
daughter, wife, and mother, who had herself ceased to 
be an Englishwoman in law and in environment by her 
marriage with a German Grand Duke! 

No word of reproach, nor of petulance, escaped from 
the object, we cannot say the victim, of all this stupidity. 
“He had his soul to keep.” His daily hearing of Mass 
carried with it a lesson of silence he was fitted by nature 
as well as grace to learn. The only thing he had no 
patience for, even in the “shops of noise,” was “‘ palaver.” 
Manning, when the clamour was loudest, wrote to him: 
“Do not think that your public life is over. A little while 
of silence and of patience, and you will not be alone.” 
Ripon, when still believed to be an invincible Protestant, 
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had been introduced to Manning by Gladstone. How 
those two must have got together! A little shyly at first, 
for Ripon never got quite over his aloofness from religious 
paraphernalia, he must have sighted the mitre on the 
uncovered brow of Manning—until he discerned the halo, 
But Manning’s freedom of speech—for the red cap of the 
Cardinal had meant for him in many ways the red cap 
of liberty—must have put him infinitely at ease: “* The 
people of England are not heretics ” ; “* You know what 
most of our upper-ten are—they expect to see Mary 
Magdalen skulking among the saints”; “ If I had been 
an Irish hodman I should have been a drunkard.” 

In such a phrase as that last is summed up the major 
part of the political creed of the two men. Each was 
determined to make life Christianly livable by the 
people. That motive took Manning to the Housing of 
the Poor Commission, and made Ripon a Yorkshire 
Mayor, wearing a chain of office, if you please! If 
Newman, on his conversion, took his volumes of the 
Fathers to his heart, saying, “* You are mine now, you are 
mine now,” Ripon had the same sense of home-coming 
in a hundred happy details. He could visit the poor in 
hovels within easy reach of No. 1, Carlton Gardens, 
without any self-consciousness as a magnate, for was he 
not a Brother of St. Vincent de Paul? He could find 
the true successors of those early Christians, who “ had 
all things in common,” in the communities, the com- 
munes, of nuns and monks, little Christian soviets that 
gave up their own wealth instead of confiscating that of 
others. He could breathe the air of Brotherhoods—that 
of his own St. Vincent and fifty others—where love, and 
not hate, ruled within and without. He saw that, as of 
old, “to the poor the Gospel was preached ”—one of 
those notes of the Church of Christ by which she must 
make good all over the earth to the end of time, on the 
Ganges, on the Tiber, on the Tyne. His own Fountains 
Abbey, which he had once thought of rebuilding as a 
kind of Home and College for men working in co-opera- 
tion, he now knew to be a sermon in stone, preaching to 
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modern man of a time when Faith produced works of 
genius, and no man went hungry, nor—as Florence 
Nightingale knew—any woman uncomforted. Some 
echo of those happier days was sounded, when a few 
friends devised a magazine to be called Merry England. 
It was an entirely uncommercial adventure, and, when a 
purse had to be made, Lord Ripon was at once counted 
upon as a contributor. Apart from its own programme, 
that magazine had the accidental glory of discovering 
and producing Francis Thompson. In all such byways, 
Lord Ripon was ready to travel, like Manning in this also, 
a ready helper. Once, Lord Ripon, putting his finger 
down on one of those pamphlets of his own past, said, 
“ Not a word to alter.” Such was the word and gesture 
of Manning at Westminster, when he recalled what had 
been thouglit to be a dangerous socialistic speech about 
the agricultural labourer of old at Lavington. “ He 
maketh His ministers a flame of fire.” Chichester had 
at least an inflammatory Archdeacon! Some, :indeed, 
might suspect change or inconsistency in Ripon’s accept- 
ance of a Marquisate. But that judgment, perhaps, misses 
the mark. From his political disapproval of hereditary 
honours he had this escape—a label of his own earn- 
ing. And that view is borne out by the fact that he. 
did not take the usual step forward in the peerage at 
the close of his Indian Vice-Royalty. 

Nor was it necessary for the neophyte to abandon any 
of his political ideals—on the contrary, he was now in the 
one Fold that could promise them fulfilment, at the one 
altar at which Freedom and Discipline could marry, and 
no man ban the banns. In Parliament, though with only 
half a hope, he had still to seek the engine by which those 
ideals could be converted into reals. State Socialism had 
become a recognized principle; the Post Office and other 
industries were affairs of State. In 1870, when the 
well-off undertook to pay for the education of the 
worse-off, the right of the State to commandeer indivi- 
dual property went almost unchallenged. ‘‘ We are all 
Socialists now,” vaunted Sir William Vernon Harcourt ; 
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and he pursued the citizen to the cemetery with his 
Death Duties—a new and strangely reversing Statute of 
Mortmain. With the first Poor Laws, the timid approach 
to State Communism, the possession of things in common, 
had been made; and Gladstone, when he talked almost 
below his breath of a shilling in the pound income-tax 
as the very apex reached by direct taxation, did not confer 
with Futurity. Does even contemporary Labour realize 
how it stands, and how men like Lord Ripon were willing 
it should stand, with Capital now? The rich man before 
the war isarich man nolonger. The possessor of £100,000 
a year, who ten years ago paid {5,000 in income-tax, 
leaving him {95,000 to circulate through all the arteries 
of trade, has now some thirty-odd thousand, at a third of 
its old purchasing power. Encumbrances remain where 
means dwindle, so that all England has gone to market, 
a revolution effected without, one might say, so much as 
a murmur from, grade by grade, the greatly impoverished 
class. This sacrifice is not a monopoly of the “ idle rich.” 
The great captains of industry—whether mammoth mer- 
chant adventurers like Sir John Ellerman or distributors 
like Mr. Gordon Selfridge—still give their eighty hours 
a week to toils of which the reward 1s, in great part, to go 
to their fellows. Let us clear our minds of cant. ‘These 
are great practical patriots, if there is any life left in that 
word; and the first Labour Leader who realizes this, and 
makes his fellows realize it, and who sets that standard of 
communal class-peace for his own and others’ imita- 
tion—let him have a statue, even at my own street- 
corner ! | 

In all this return made by Talent and Capital to the 
common stock, we find the fulfilment of what Lord Ripon 
meant by his own career. He was a politician in the 
custody of an Early Christian, to adapt a definition 
Cardinal Manning once quoted to me as Lord Salisbury’s 
of Gladstone, “ An Italian in the custody of a Scotsman ”; 
the Cardinal himself taking his turn in the game by 
adding of Lord Russell of Killowen that he was an 
Irishman in the custody of a Lawyer. And Lord Ripon’s 
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career, after his conversion, was but at its beginning. He 
was to be in high office, time and again; he was to be the 
Leader in the House of Lords ; and he was to go to India 
asa Viceroy. Wecannot here follow him in his activities ; 
he who had ruled, or was to rule, at the Colonial Office, 
at the War Office, at the Admiralty, and as Lord President 
of the Council; but of his Indian reign this cannot be 
left unsaid—that it stands as one of England’s main 
assets in her hold on India. “The crisis will not come in 
my day, for I am now a very old man,” said Rajah Sir 
Sahib Dyal, “ but come it will; and when it does come, 
send for Lord Ripon. He will do more for you than 
regiments of soldiers, and our women will sell their jewels 
and lay them at hisfeet.”” Gokhale, too, told Lord Morley 
that the one way to win a favourable reception for his 
policy was to get Ripon to bless it: ‘“ He is the one 
Englishman from whom the bulk of the educated classes 
in India will to-day stand advice.” ‘The one Englishman ! 
We do not need to seek for him any greater tribute than 
that. And here, again, let us note that it was the Chris- 
tian man incarnate with the English administrator that 
won for him that rare supremacy. It was not merely the 
Iibert Bill, and the trust in native freedom and capacity 
it involved; nor his education policy; nor the courage 
with which he could oppose the taxing of half-starved 
natives to save plumper pockets at home; it was in a 
hundred little ways that he won the only homage worth 
having, the homage of affection. It was when he raised 
his hat to native ladies, or went off the path to let them 
pass, that he broke with all traditions save those that came 
from Palestine. | 

The value to Catholics of a man of leading in the Liberal 
camp claims a last word of acknowledgment. The leaven 
that the Duke of Norfolk and others of his group were to 
the Tory Party, Lord Ripon was to the inner councils of 
Liberalism. The position had its undeniable difficulties ; 
for the denominationalism that Lord Ripon favoured in 
the schools was not acceptable to many of his colleagues. 
He fought and, for the good of his cause, he compromised. 
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His position was not always understood by the casual ; 
but it was gauged and appreciated by three Cardinals of 
Westminster in succession, one of whom remains a living 
witness. When at last Lord Ripon retired from his long 
official career, he resigned in calm protest against the ban 
placed by the Home Secretary on the procession at the 
Eucharistic Congress of 1908. But work, with such men as 
he, is their very life. He had but nine months in which to 
say his long good-byes, the good-bye, above all, to his 
own past, surely his friend if ever a man’s past can count 


with him for that. 
WILFRID MEYNELL. 
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THE CHURCH AND 
PROSTITUTION 


T cannot be doubted that the influence of religion is 
Lu chief means of enabling human beings to control 
their passions. Lamentable as is the state of public 
morals in many great centres of population, one dreads 
to think what it would be if the restraint of religious 
teaching and the public opinion based thereon ceased to 
exist. Moralists, while they complain that the Christian 
religion has not abolished sexual irregularity, at the same 
time overlook the restraint it has put upon countless 
men and women and enabled them to live virtuous lives. 
One must, however, admit that more could be done to 
prevent young people from falling into evil ways and to 
rescue those who have embarked upon a career of vice. 

Prostitution has always existed, but never has been the 
problem so perplexing as at the present day, when vast 
numbers of people are congregated in huge cities, and 
women largely outnumber the men as in our own 
country. The Church has always had this social evil to 
deal with ; and the following letter from St. Boniface to 
Cuthbert, Archbishop of Canterbury, “ taxing the dis- 
orders of the English,” is worth quoting: 

Moreover, he signified to him that most of the servants of God 
with him were much scandalized and displeased upon occasion of 
a great stain and ignominy cast on the English Church and 
Nation which he adjures him to wipe away by a solemn pro- 
hibition made in a synod of the clergy and nobility, to hinder 
that frequency of their womens, going and coming back from 
Rome, considering that few of them returned uncorrupted. A 
proof whereof is that there were few cities in Lombardy or 
Provence in which there were not harlots of the English Nation.*® 


In the life of St. Alphonsus it is stated that he did his 
utmost to induce the civil authorities to expel women of 
bad character from his diocese. When it was pointed out 


oan Church History of Brittany (printed in 1668), by R. F. S. Cressy, 
S.B. 
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that this would result in their settling elsewhere, he 
replied that if all the bishops would act as he did these 
women would not be able to remain in the country, 
unless they amended their lives. In the Middle Ages, the 
Church, while tolerating the presence of prostitutes in 
cities, compelled them to live in certain restricted areas, 
usually the lowest quarters of the town. In London, for 
example, such women lived in Bankside, an area close to 
the river a little above London Bridge. There was a 
place of sepulture for them apart from the consecrated 
ground of the cemeteries. But the question of their 
reclamation was ever present; and earnest men and 
women have always been found who devoted their lives 
to this most difficult and often thankless task. The 
great Order of the Good Shepherd, founded in France, 
gives itself to the rescue of the fallen, and the kindred 
work of the protection of those likely to be led into vice. 
Other Orders of more recent foundation share in the 
splendid work. 

But, in spite of all efforts, the evil continues ; and, as 
far as one can judge, is increasing. ‘To deal with the 
various causes of prostitution at all fully would require 
along article. The point at issue here is whether Catho- 
lics, especially in this country, are doing all they can to 
rescue those who have fallen, and to protect the innocent 
from the many dangers that surround them. It will be 
necessary, before coming to deal with the methods 
adopted by those who work for the rescue of the fallen, 
to say something about the general attitude towards 
erring women. It can safely be asserted that no sin, not 
an offence against the law of the land, is so severely 
punished as the lapse from purity on the part of a woman. 
Certainly the inequality between the sexes in this matter 
is still most marked. ‘The son of the house seduces the 
governess or one of the maids; if the offence is dis- 
covered the woman is usually dismissed without a 
character, while the young man remains a respectable 
member of society. Apparently the theory is that, how- 
ever much he may have pursued her, she ought to have 
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been able to resist his advances; and, if she did not, she 
must be treated as a woman of no character. It would 
seem that, before women can be expected to recover from 
such a lapse in conduct, the man must be made to take 
his share of the blame; but apparently that is not the 
accepted view even of religious people, who would 
hesitate to deal with a fellow creature with such severity 
in any other matter. The woman is expected to go to 
a sort of penitentiary where she will be associated with 
others who have committed like offences, to give up her 
liberty, and to engage in severe manual labour—it 
used generally to be washing clothes. Only after a period 
of such restraint and punishment is she to regain the 
character she lost, and then perhaps only partially. Can 
it be wondered at that young women who have no in- 
tention of giving themselves up to a life of sexual irregu- 
larity should rebel against such a system? In their 
estimate, to go to such places usually means being labelled 
for life as a prostitute. They know perfectly well that 
many other women commit similar offences without 
having to suffer any disability unless they happen to be 
dependent upon employment. The sense of the injustice 
of it all makes them bitter, and turns them against 
religion. It may seem a revolutionary thing to say, but, 
as far as one can judge, the whole social attitude towards 
women who have been immoral must be changed if the 
evil is to diminish, and not increase. It is true that the 
methods adopted by rescue and preventive organizations 
have been much modified of late years; but one cannot 
forget that during the war there was a demand, supported 
by a large number of respectable and influential persons, 
that women guilty of immorality under certain conditions 
should be incarcerated, while no penalty was proposed 
for the men. ‘The theory underlying all this seemed to 
be that it was the women who made the market, and 
that, if they could be controlled, the men would become 
moral. No one seemed to take the view that if the men 
would become moral, prostitutes would be unable to earn 
a living, and that women who are now immoral, without 
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being professionally so, would cease to lead evil lives. It 
seems a strange state of things that when a man and a 
woman commit fornication the man can go to confession, 
receive absolution, perform his penance, and remain a 
respectable member of society ! while the woman, if her 
offence becomes known, may in like manner receive 
absolution, but is expected to expiate her fault by a 
considerable period of severe penance. 

It is, in fact, this inequality of treatment meted out 
to the sexes that lies at the root of the problem of the 
prevention of prostitution; and it would seem that, 
until men have to suffer for sins of impurity something 
of what women have to endure, there will be little im- 
provement in the state of society. No doubt it can be 
argued that if prostitution were abolished, other greater 
evils would take its place, and this seems to have been the 
attitude of the military authorities during the war, whose 
main activities against immoral women were directed at 
those who were diseased. But such a policy seems to 
adopt as a maxim that men will not be moral, that a 
certain number of women must always be at their disposal 
for promiscuous intercourse, and that women who have 
lived in this way should not be admitted on an equality 
with the rest of their sex, even after they have amended 
their lives. This may sound an exaggeration, but anyone 
with experience of rescue-work knows quite well that after 
a girl has amended and got into a good situation, should 
the fact of her having been in a rescue-home become 
known, it would generally result in the loss of her position. 
And why? It is a shameful thing to have to say, but 
neither her own sex nor men consider she has any right, 
once she has been immoral to any great extent, to 
regain her social position. In this matter women are as 
hard, if not harder, than men. Perhaps men are more 
tolerant because they look upon prostitution as a con- 
cession to human passion which ought to continue. 
Women are severe partly in a self-defence which makes 
them unwilling to associate with anyone of stained 
reputation, and partly because of the feeling that prosti- 
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tutes lessen their value in the eyes of men and stand 
between them and marriage; and, especially in the case 
of women who are rather mistresses than prostitutes, 
because there is a danger that even after marriage, 
affection may be divided between them and the lawful 
wife. At all events, whatever may be the forces at work, 
it cannot be denied that efforts for the reclamation of 
women, and even the protection of those inclined to go 
into danger, meet with very scanty support among the 
bulk of Catholics. It may be that they consider that the 
Religious Orders and other agencies do all that is neces- 
sary, or that the subject is a very unpleasant one which 
should not be brought into prominence by any active 
intervention ; but the fact remains that for the most part 
they look coldly upon the efforts of those engaged in this 
most difficult work. It is true there are places that will 
receive a girl who wishes to give up that course of life ; 
but where is the organization that sets itself actively to 
seek out and win back the young and still attractive girl 
engaged in prostitution? There are some devoted 
women who do this in London and other great towns, 
but apparently they are lay-women and non-Catholics. 
Even the work of helping the unmarried mother and her 
child is allowed to languish for the most part. It is a wide 
field, including both rescue and preventive work; and 
it can only be successful if given ample moral and financial 
help by the Catholic body. As things stand, most Catho- 
lic girls have to choose between the public infirmaries, 
where they may meet all classes of women, even the most 
depraved, and Protestant institutions where their faith 
and that of their child may be in grave danger. A very 
courageous article by Father MacInerny, O.P., appeared 
recently in The American Ecclesiastical Review, dealing 
with the position in Ireland, chiefly in Dublin. {The 
following remarkable words were written to him: “I 
have tried to get a suitable house to serve as a Refuge 
and as a lying-in home for these poor girls. But since the 
war there has been a lack of houses; and there has been, 
and is, no willingness, perhaps a latent opposition, to 
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make provision above board for the unmarried mother 
and the illegitimate child.” 

Then there is the case of the first offender, brought 
before the police for public solicitation. The following 
evidence of Mr. Clarke Hall, a London magistrate, is 
extremely valuable : 


I feel very strongly that it is most injurious for a girl who has 
been charged for the first time with such an offence as insulting 
behaviour or solicitation to be sent to Holloway. It may be, of 
course, she is perfectly innocent of any offence; the magistrate 
does not at the first hearing necessarily know. I have not the 
slightest doubt that many girls have lost their last feeling of 
self-respect by being detained in Holloway, and I think one 
ought to remember that under the present conditions it is not 
the fault of the magistrate. A girl is charged; the police prove 
she has been guilty of insulting behaviour; she probably refuses 
to give the address of her parents or any relatives who can be 
seen or brought, or it may be that her parents live in the country 
and she has just come to London; or she may have got amongst 
bad companions. Cases of this sort happen constantly. What 
is a magistrate to do? He cannot let her go unless he knows 
where she is going to; if she has been living in circumstances 
which may cause her to fall still lower, should he release her at 
once. It is his duty to find out who her parents are, what friends 
she has got, and what can be done for her. But all that takes time, 
and it can only be done by remanding her somewhere. He can 
seldom send her to a home, because the homes generally want a 
medical certificate or to know some details about the girl. At 
all events, that has been the case with nearly all homes willing 
to take girls; so that even for the purpose of getting her into a 
temporary home, remand of some kind is necessary. This is a 
great evil. I have been setting my face against it and tried to 
overcome the difficulty, and I have succeeded in getting two or 
three homes to take girls without any medical certificate and 
without inquiry straight from the court. It has been very 
difficult to find such homes; but I have found one or two. In 
one case the experiment which I have been carrying on for five 
or six months has been entirely successful. No girl whom I have 
sent to that particular home has absconded, and nearly all the 
girls have asked to be sent back there at the end of their remand. 
There is nothing to prevent them going away ; they can walk out 
of the door. I tell the girl frankly, at the first hearing, that it is 
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necessary in her own interests that I should remand her; that 
in the ordinary way I should have to send her to Holloway, but 
that I donot want todo that. Will she promise to stay at a home 
for seven days if I let her go? They nearly always say yes. 
Then I put them on their own recognizances to appear in seven 
days’ time. There are three homes I use in that way. From 
two, several girls have absconded ; from this particular one, not 
a single girl. I think the inference to be drawn from that is that 
if such remand homes can be established and sanctioned by the 
Home Office it would be of the most vital importance to get the 
right kind of person to look after them. Personally, I should be 
much opposed to any coercion being used by the remand home. 
A remand home with locked doors is very much like a prison. 
I do not believe it is necessary. A remand home, carried on 
properly, could, I believe, be carried on with perfect freedom. It 
is sufficient that the court should take the responsibility of seeing 
that the girl comes back. I should not put the onus on the remand 
home at all. I have been in communication with the Home 
Office about this, and I think they entirely approve of this course 
being adopted where it can be done safely. At present an effort 
is being made to start a fresh home in London that would take 
girls under these conditions. 


Experience has shown the writer that a receiving house 
of this kind—there is actually one in connection with St. 
Anne’s Catholic Settlement, Vauxhall—can render most 
valuable services to the cause of rescue and preventive 
work. ‘The police, especially the women police, co- 
operate most gladly, and regard such institutions as most 
helpful. 

There are many other phases of the work which might 
be dealt with ; but the main purpose of this article is to 
set before the public the need of a change of attitude 
towards the whole problem of prostitution. However 
well-conducted the various institutions established for 
the different classes of inmates may be, there will always 
remain the relentless social force pushing a woman back 
into her old life unless Catholics lead the way by lessening 
the penalty that now falls on the unchaste woman, and 
making the man, at all events as far as social influence is 
concerned, realize that he is an equal offender. 
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Since an article in the April number of Tue Dusuin 
Review by the present writer appeared, various comments 
on the questions raised therein have been made, and 
particularly the question of the use of prophylactics 
before committing sexual offences. The matter is akin 
to the subject of prostitution, inasmuch as many women 
have been led into that unhappy life by having contracted 
disease from irregular sexual relations; and, as a conse- 
quence, have been unable to get married. The contest 
still goes on between the two schools of thought, one 
urging the use of remedies both before and after sexual 
relations, the other limiting people to the use of remedies 
after exposure to infection. The writer has been told 
that, for a man or a woman to provide themselves with 
the means of disinfection to be used either before or 
after irregular sexual relations, is quite unlawful, and 
would involve living in a state of sin. In the April 
article various points were put forward as calling for 
discussion and decision by competent Catholic theolo- 
gians. The new edition of the work De Castitate, by the 
Rev. A. Vermeersch, S.J., Professor of Moral Theology 
at the Gregorian University, Rome, published last May, 
contains passages of such importance that no apology is 
needed for giving them in full: 


No. 321. Quaeres, propter ea quae n. 43 fine et 44 scripsimus 
de unctione qua contagium luis venereae vitari potest : 1. Utrum 
necne formaliter peccet, qui ante fornicationem, unguentum 
antiscepticum adhibet ut a contagio immunis sit. 

2. Utrum usus istius unguenti suaderi possit necne. 

3. Utrum pharmocopolae unguentum istud venale habere 
liceat necne? 

Ad. 1. Quamvis, ut videtur (cf. Times, ian. 1917) in Anglia 
quidam anglicani scrupulose distinxerint inter usum qui peccatum 
praecedat et illum qui sequater, et priorem prohibuerint, alterum 
approbaverint, ambigendum non est quin etiam a peccaturo 
factam unctionem formaliter inculpatam dicas. Casum non 
attingimus feminae quae unctione huiusmodi copulam paret 
infecundam. 

Mala profecto est fornicationis intentio; sicut semper malum 
est peccare et velle peccare ; sed malum non est peccando simul 
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quaerere media, in se indifferentia, vitandi damnosas peccati 
sequelas. 

Ad. 2. Peccaret sane qui, revelando medicinam vel usum 
suadendo, quempiam ad peccandum induceret ; sed nihil obstat 
quin ei qui peccare proposuit medium indices quo minore cor- 
poris detrimento peccet. 

Ad. 3. Venditio sane detrectanda foret, si homines hac ratione 
fornicatione abstinerent. Sed tot sunt qui se periculo contagii 
exponunt, ut talis fructus e negata venditione sperari nequeat. 
Rursus id dissimulandum non est: facilis copia praeservantis 
medicinae pluribus timorem fornicationis auferet. Sed cum lues 
venerea non soli peccanti sed pluribus quoque innocentibus 
impendeat, ita ut malum commune vocari queat, justissima causa 
habetur hanc plurium tentationem permittendi. Ceterum exigua 
honestas est elus qui sola morbi formidine a peccato retrahatur. 
Addas remedium istud etiam conjugibus prodesse posse, ita ut 
ejus usus actionem prorsus honestam comitetur. 


It is clear from this that Father Vermeersch considers 
it lawful to make use of protective methods, both before 
and after intercourse, and that he considers the removal 
of the fear of consequences an insufficient ground for 
prohibiting their use, having regard to the terrible 
scourge of venereal disease. This is a very important 
utterance on the part of a distinguished Roman Professor 
who has studied the whole question very carefully, both 
as it affects the individual and society in general. It will 
no doubt give rise to considerable controversy ; but it 
has done much to clear the issue. It seems beyond doubt 
that if venereal disease is prevented amongst men, it 
would automatically disappear from amongst women. 
Also, that immediate self-disinfection can be learned and 
carried out satisfactorily by any man, although it is true 
that, in the case of women, the difficulties are much 
greater. If women would insist upon the highest standard 
of morality in the men they marry, they would have 
come far towards the prevention of venereal disease. 
But, in order to make their protest effective, they must 
have knowledge of the causes of venereal disease, and of 
the price they and their children have paid in the past. 

In conclusion, the appeal to Catholics to help vigorously 
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in this matter in the prevention of prostitution must be 
strongly urged. As has already been said, it is not so 
much a matter of ways and means, of organization of 
homes and refuges, as of a more merciful and forbearing 
attitude towards women who have not kept themselves 
pure. Without such change of attitude, the efforts of 
the most devoted workers in the cause of the reclamation 
of women must largely fail, because of the social disabili- 
ties under which those who have fallen inevitably find 
themselves. The woman’s sin must not be remembered 
and brought up against her, however long ago her lapse 
may have occurred, while the sin of the man is quickly 
forgotten, or at most treated as an amiable weakness. 
Every sin of fornication is an act of two persons, and it 
is useless to speak of prostitution as if it were only a 
matter which concerns women, instead of regarding it 
as a horrible evil brought about by the unbridled passions 
of men. It is for Catholics to lead the way, to apportion 
the blame fairly between the two sexes, that they may 
put restraint upon themselves and abstain from sinful 
pleasures which are obtained by the shame and ruin of 
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THE GRANDDAUGHTER 
OF ST. CHANTAL 


N January 29th, 1672, Madame la Marquise de 
Osevigns (Marie de Rabutin-Chantal before her 
marriage) was spending the feast day of St. Francois de 
Sales at a convent of the Visitation. There she was 
writing her almost daily letter to her absent daughter, 
the Comtesse de Grignan, and she gives the date with due 
regard to time and place: “ At Ste. Marie de Faubourg, 
day of St. Frangois de Sales.” But her thoughts are 
not entirely with the saint, nor yet with that pious grand- 
mother of hers, whose memory is so closely linked in our 
thoughts with the holy Bishop of Geneva. She goes on 
to remind Madame de Grignan of something else, “ and 
the day you were married.” That souvenir really effaces 
every other. The sisters are all at Vespers and Madame la 
Marquise, instead of bearing them company, is alone in 
theit garden, giving herself up to thoughts of her daugh- 
ter, in distant Provence. The letter she wrote that day 
is very characteristic of her, and of the correspondence. 
It has an almost overpowering wealth of compliments in 
the taste of the period, it gives some rather worldly good 
advice, it is entirely charming in its lively, easy, graceful 
flow of well chosen words, and behind all that lie genuine 
love and yearning, and a little touch of self-dissatisfaction. 
It is not a long letter. She is in rather low spirits, and 
besides, Vespers will soon be over and one must at all 
events look in before the end of Benediction, if only for 
courtesy to the good sisters. And then there are sick 
friends in the town to be visited. She will not forget 
them, for if Madame de Sévigné is sometimes a little less 
than devout, she is never less than kind. 

So often it is the great saints or the great sinners of 
history whose record comes down to us in detail, so that 
we know them intimately. But this lady is neither the 
one nor the other. She holds a middle place, such a 
middle place as hardly seems suitable to St. Chantal’s 
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anddaughter, but which has an interest of its own. 

The link between her and her saintly grandmother had 
been broken across, so far as outward things went, by 
circumstances. Her father, who might have talked to 
her of his own childish recollections, died long before she 
could remember him. At all events he had inherited 
more of Ais father’s duelling propensities than of his 
mother’s saintliness. He passed on to his daughter a 
quick intelligence, a vivacious enjoying nature and a sense 
of humour that sometimes crept out at unexpected and 
even unsuitable moments. But she would not seem to 
have cherished any tender feelings about his memory, 
for we find her once dating a letter “ Feast of St. 
Magdalen—on which day there was killed many years ago 
a father I used to have!” a sufficiently frivolous way of 
recording the fact. Her mother died not long after, 
and the young Marie de Rabutin-Chantal passed into the 
guardianship of her maternal uncle, the Abbé de Cou- 
langes, and rather away from the father’s relations. She 
had indeed a life-long friendship with her cousin, the 
Comte de Bussy-Rabutin, but he was hardly the sort of 
person to transmit the influence of the saintly Jeanne de 
Chantal, or keep her memory present to her grand- 
daughter. 

It was the Abbé de Coulanges who arranged his ward’s 
marriage, when she was seventeen, with the Marquis de 
Sévigné, of whom Bussy-Rabutin said, “‘ He loved many— 
but never anyone so amiable as his wife.” After seven 
years of such a married life as that epigrammatic phrase 
implies, he was killed in a duel and his widow found her- 
self, at twenty-four years old, alone in the world, with 
two young children, a boy and girl and a more or less 
ruined fortune. She turned for friendship and advice 
to the Abbé de Coulanges, and years later, when he died, 
she wrote of him, “ My obligations to him are infinite. 
I owe him the sweetness and the repose of my life... . 
In drawing me up out of the depths of misery in which M. 
de Sévigné had left me he made meallthat I am.”’ She does 
not seem to have blamed him in any way for her miserable 
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marriage; thenceforward he shared her homes in Paris 
and at Les Rochers, and she his at the Abbaye de Livry. 
He supported and helped her through a hard time of 
anxiety and economy till her affairs were pulled round and 
the future of the children was secure. Then she took 
up her place in court society, to be one of the most 
popular and charming figures in that brilliant glittering 
company, and in due time to get her son a post in the 
Dauphin’s guard, and to marry her daughter away into 
distant Provence. 

It was her fate to make one of a society where an ex- 
traordinary beauty of holiness grew side by side with a 
no less extraordinary grossness of corruption. And, as 
we have said, she occupied a middle position. She was 
definitely croyante—she recognized the duties of 
religion, and complied with a certain system of devout 
practice, but she inclined to a decent minimum rather 
than a maximum in such matters—in fact, she was frankly 
bored by anything approaching the latter. But if not 
dévote she was strictly virtuous, moving without a 
speck on her reputation amidst a society so corrupt that 
it would have seemed as if only superhuman virtue could 
maintain itself there. And she was free from any trace 
of self-righteousness or hardness, she showed a rather 
startling toleration for the sins of those around her, her 
son’s, the King’s, and those of her friends. In truth, it 
must have been difficult to keep up a due sense of moral 
values amid the moral topsy-turvyness that prevailed. 

Yet one likes to fancy that some effluence from St. 
Chantal is traceable, not only in the irreproachable con- 
duct of the brilliant and much admired young woman, 
but in the singular and rather plaintive interest she took 
in the deeper things of the spiritual life. There is a 
pathetic little phrase that she often uses—‘“‘ When one 
is a Christian, or at least, when one wishes to be one.” 
She will not boldly appropriate the name, she puts too 
high an estimate on it, to bring it down to her own level. 
In a letter of the year 1672, she describes a scolding admin- 
istered to her by pious old M. Arnold d’Andilly. “ He 
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scolded me very seriously,” she tells her daughter; “he 
told me I was mad not to be converted, that I was a 
pretty pagan.” He did not even approve, it seems, of her 
devotion to her daughter. “ He told me it was idolatry 
and that one sort of idolatry is as dangerous as another.” 
Madame la Marquise describes the conversation as “ ve 
agreeable although very serious,” so probably she did 
not take these hard sayings too much toheart. She goes 
out that evening to Livry, where she finds what she calls 
“ the triumph of May ” begun, and she sits down in the 
garden, with the nightingales singing all round her, to 
describe the scolding as well as many other things, to her 
daughter. 

Conversions were matters of the liveliest interest to 
Madame de Sévigné at any time: like Jacques, she is 
disposed to seek out those undergoing such an experience 
and finds *‘much matter in these convertites.” She 
gives her daughter an account of the Maréchal de Belle- 
fonds who “‘ from a pure sentiment of piety has come to 
an agreement with his creditors; he has resigned his 
whole property to them and given up to them more than 
half the income of his appointment in order to pay 
arrears of debt. This is a fine action and makes it 
plain that his visits to La Trappe have not been 
wasted.” 

She visits a certain Madame de Marans, who has re- 
cently taken to devotion, and describes the change in her 
habits. ‘* She goes on foot to her parish church, she reads 
all our good books:” (there Madame de Sévigné feels at 
home—she is fond of reading good books herself) “she 
works, she prays, her hours are arranged byrule . . . She 
hates gossip as much as she loved it, she makes excuses 
for her neighbours as much as she used to bring accusa- 
tions against them, she loves the Creator as much as she 
used to love the creature . . . she speaks very sincerely 
and very agreeably of her condition . . . one never 1s 
bored with her company.” ‘There could hardly be a 
better description of a good conversion, and if Madame de 
Sévigné does not see her way to go quite so far herself 
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she can admire it, appreciate it, and take an odd kind of 
psychological interest in the workings of grace. 

But her own pious observances never were quite satis- 
factory toher. In Holy Week, like most of us, she always 
made a special effort. On the Tuesday of that week, in 
the year 1671, for instance, she tears herself from Paris, 
and retires to Livry with the best of intentions. “I 
make of this place,” she says, “‘a little La Trappe: I 
wish to pray to God here; to reflect on many things ; 
I have resolved to fast much for all sorts of reasons . . . 
and above all, de m’ennuyer pour l'amour de Dieu.” That 
last untranslatable phrase exactly describes what Lenten 
observances of the retired and solitary kind meant to 
her,-and thoughts other than devotional soon crept in. 
“What I do better than all that, is to think of you, my 
daughter,” shewrites. ‘The first separation from Madame 
de Grignan is still a recent event, and in the foreground 
of all her thoughts. ‘Two days later she gives a further 
account of herself. ‘‘ If I had cried as much over my sins 
as I have cried for you since I came here, I should be in 
the best of dispositions to keep Easter.” But it has not 
all been unhappiness. Madame de Sévigné was an un- 
feigned lover of the country, and she has the finest power 
of tasting and appreciating all the varying and contrasting 
flavours of life. ‘* There has been sweetness in the melan- 
choly I have found ‘here,” she says—“‘ great solitude, 
great silence, the solemn offices—Tenebre chanted with 
devotion, a canonical fast, and beauty in the gardens that 
would have charmed you... and this has given me 
pleasure.” Nevertheless three such days have sufficed for 
her. “JI return to Paris”—for an excellent and even a 
devout reason. ‘I wish to go to-morrow to hear the 
‘Passion’ of Pére Bourdaloue or of Pére Mascaron; I 
always do honour to fine preachings of the Pas- 
sion.” 

In fact, she was a devoted admirer of fine preaching. 
It suited her tastes much better than solitary meditations, 
and she lived in a happy period that offered constant 
opportunity for indulging such a taste. In 1671 she 
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had been listening to one or other of these fine preachers 
all through Lent, and had so far profited by the exercise 
as to apologize for some slightly self-complacent remark 
in one of her letters by saying—“ I ask pardon of Bourda- 
loue and Mascaron. I hear one or other every morning 
and one-eighth of the marvellous things they say ought to 
make a saint.” Pére Mascaron was preacher at her own 
parish church, and she asks him to dinner one day and 
gives him quite a feast. “I thought it would be like a 
real little dévote to give him a repast,” she says laugh- 
ingly. But it strikes one that the sermons were enjoyed 
rather as literary or even as social functions than as pious 
exercises. Of one of Bourdaloue’s discourses she says, 
** Every one of importance was at this sermon and the 
sermon was worthy of those who listened to it,” which 
was hardly the kind of praise to gratify a devout preacher ! 
She pities her absent daughter because in the wilds of 
Provence little fine preaching is to be heard. An unfor- 
tunate “‘ Minime ” who preaches there one Lent comes 
in for a good many sarcastic comments. ‘* How can one 
love God, when one never hears Him finely spoken about?” 
she asks. Certainly in the Paris of those days no one could 
well bring forward that excuse for his or her shortcomings. 
Here is a passage from a letter written on Good Friday: 
*¢ T have heard Mascaron preach the Passion—which truly 
was very beautiful and touching. I had the greatest 
desire to throw myself into Bourdaloue’s too, but the 
impossibility quenched the wish: the footmen were 
there from Wednesday onwards, and the crowd was 
enough to kill one.” 

The well-known names by no means exhausted the 
supply of fine preachers. Madame de Sévigné mentions 
also a certain Abbé Montmort, less known to fame, and 
even gives a little résumé of his sermon. His style seems 
to have been a contrast to the florid and ornate manner 
then in vogue, and Madame’s fine literary taste approves 
him. ‘* He makes the sign of the Cross, he says his text— 
he does not scold us, he does not abuse us—he begs us 
not to fear death, because it is the only way by which we 
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can pass to our resurrection. . . . He carries us all with 
him, we are all satisfied.” 

The passionate affection for her daughter, which is the 
keynote of her life, is inevitably linked up with her 
religious observances. ‘ I have a Mass said for you every 
day, that is a devotion that is not chimerical,” she says, 
leaving it vague which religious practices did seem to her 
chimerical. Doubtless, in a fashionable world where 
piety sometimes tended to run into superstition she might 
now and then think of shrewd St. Theresa’s prayer, 
“From foolish devotions the Lord deliver us.” When 
Madame de Grignan escapes safely from a boating acci- 
dent on the Rhone her mother notes, “‘ I am persuaded 
that the Masses I have had said for you every day have 
worked this miracle.” She estimates her love for her 
daughter by measuring it with devout experiences, such 
as she has heard of. “I think continually of you, it is 
what devout people call ‘ an habitual thought,’ it is what 
one ought to have towards God if one didone’s duty.” 
Was it idolatry, as good old M. Arnold d’Andilly had told 
her? She had her own ideas about that. ‘“ To exper- 
ience intensely what it is to love someone better than 
oneself—that is what I feel. It is a thing that is often 
lightly said, people abuse the expression ; for my part I 
repeat it and that without ever profaning it, I feel it in 
entire possession of me and that is the truth.” 

It was more than ordinary maternal affection, or at 
least different from it. She admitted that herself, but 
those were days when in court circles, at all events, 
ordinary maternal affection was by no means a matter of 
course. The system of putting children out to nurse 
weakened the tie, no doubt, and the perpetual publicity 
and ceremony of court life kept children and parents 
apart. Madame de Sévigné was rather exceptional in her 
tender love for little children and her pleasure in their 
company. She took charge of her eldest grandchild for 
some time, and her letters about the baby are delightful. 
“ Her colouring, her throat—all her little body is admir- 
able, she does a hundred little things, she speaks, she cares- 
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ses, she slaps, she makes the sign of the Cross, she asks 
pardon, she curtsies, she kisses her hand, she shrugs her 
shoulders, she dances, she flatters, she bridles, in fact she 
is pretty in everything.” It would seem as if the grand- 
mother was fonder than the mother. After the child 
goes home Madame de Sévigné writes, “ You give me 
great pleasure, my dearest, in taking care of my little one, 
and I am persuaded of your willingness to do anything 
for the love of me,” as if affection for the child were not 
motive enough for its mother. In fact, that is almost the 
one point on which Madame de Sévigné can see a fault 
in this adored daughter : she is never quite satisfied with 
her as a mother. Once she says, “I don’t find you so 
much taken up with your son as you were. I believe that 
is your fault . . . you don’t yet comprehend what mater- 
nal love means.” The same note is heard again and 
again, not so much with reference to the son as to the 
daughters. The son was, so to speak, a necessary luxury, 
but the daughters were evidently considered rather super- 
fluous. Theeldest, the tiny Mlle. de Grignan who caressed 
and slapped and made the sign of the Cross to her grand- 
mother’s delight, went into aconvent.. Her grandmother 
was evidently anxious about it and not very well satisfied, 
but it seemed from the answers that were made to her 
inquiries as if the young girl was happy and had a real 
vocation. Pauline, the youngest child, was another 
matter. There are incessant entreaties to Madame de 
Grignan to keep Pauline with her, to love her, to take 
trouble about her, not to be hard on her, and Pauline 
evidently was troublesome at time: ‘ Don’t be always 
scolding and humiliating her,” urges the grandmother 
bluntly as the girl grows up; and again, “ When I think 
how she has corrected herself, within a short time, to 
please yon . . . I feel that you will be to blame for any- 
thing that is lacking in her.” One is glad to remember 
that Pauline’s happy marriage was one of the last great 
gratifications of her grandmother’s life. 

If Madame de Sévigné was something more than 
mother to her daughter, she was never less than the best 
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of mothers to her charming wayward provoking son. 
She preserves the happiest personal relation to him through- 
out all his vagaries, showing a toleration for his weak- 
nesses, as for those of the rest of the world, that is rather 
startling at times. But if she listens patiently to “ ugly 
enough confessions ” it is all that she may have oppor- 
tunity to ** put in a little word of God and of his duty” 
from time to time. Madame de Sévigné has to report to 
her daughter, at one point, “ Your brother passes under 
the rule of Ninon ”—for that historic lady still reigns in 
the under-world of Paris, and she adds, in that pathetic 
little phrase she was fond of, ‘“‘When one is a Christian, 
or at least, when one wishes to be one, it is impossible to 
see such irregularities without vexation.” Her objection 
to Ninon’s influence, it subsequently appears, is almost 
more theological than moral. ‘ But she is dangerous, this 
Ninon. If you knew howshe dogmatizes about religion 
it would horrify you.” And the results of the said dog- 
matizing presently appear. First Monsieur de Sévigné 
makes fun of his mother’s favourite preachers. Later on 
“ He is in mischief up to his eyes. No Easter, no Jubilee. 
I can find nothing good in him save the fear of committing 
a sacrilege. I take care to try and give him a horror of 
that.” With it all he was evidently an attractive person, 
charming to his mother, in spite of the trouble he gives 
her—nursing her devotedly when she is ill and sharing her 
literary pleasures. They are more like friends of the 
same age than mother and son. And it is pleasant to 
pass on to later years when he has sobered down, made a 
happy marriage and settled at Les Rochers to love his wife 
and pay his debts, and play the part of a country gentle- 
man, far from court gaieties and court temptations. His 
greatest delight then is a visit from his mother, to whom 
he owes so much, both spiritually and materially, and she 
takes pleasure in seeing that he has a foundation “ of 
Christian philosophy, and just a touch of the anchorite 
about him.” 

In truth it was a disordered world in which Madame 
de Sévigné lived. That large kindly tolerance of hers 
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had many strange things to swallow as she went to and fro 
in court society. Now we find her at a festival where 
Mme. de Montespan more than queened it, “ all dressed 
in point lace, her hair in a thousand curls . . . with 
black ribbons and diamonds . . . ina word, a triumphant 
beauty, to strike all the ambassadors with admiration.” 
Then we go with her to a Carmelite convent to see the 
sometime Duchesse de la Valliére, and to offer congratula- 
tions on the marriage of Mlle. de Blois. ‘‘ There before 
my eyes were all the charms we used to see formerly, the 
same eyes, the same looks. The austerity and poor food 
and want of sleep has not faded nor spoiled them. The 
strange habit takes nothing from her grace.” In that 
world where de Montespan queened it in diamonds, 
while the veritable queen grew devout and was observed 
especially to frequent Benediction, values were strangely 
transposed. Sceur Louise de la Miséricorde did penance 
and Mlle. de Blois became Princesse de Conti; M. de 
Rancé and his companions at La Trappe tried to “ surpass 
humanity ” as Mme. de Sévigné once said half impatiently; 
and Mgr. de Meaux gave his funeral orations, while 
labouring men died like flies that the lakes at Versailles 
might be hollowed out. And still it remains a matter 
of burning importance who hands the table napkin to La 
Grande Mademoiselle when she has a drink, and the right 
to a “tabouret ” (for those who can aspire to such a 
thing) is a matter almost of life and death. 

Madame de Sévigné mixed with the fashionable world 
at her ease. For those regularly attached to the court, 
the life there with its splendours and its discomforts 
became slavery, a slavery where freedom and comfort 
were lost, where no one dared to be sick or sorry, tired 
or dull, as Madame de Maintenon was to find to her cost. 
Our Marquise tasted it in pleasant sips, a2 discrétion, 
and, when she pleased, could leave Versailles unvisited, 
and take her soft slippers and her warm dressing-gown to 
a friend’s fireside, in easy intimacy. Much as she enjoyed 
the court gaieties, and charmingly as she described them, 
she was never dependent on them for happiness. She had 
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what must have seemed to her contemporaries a most 
bewildering taste for the country. Was she not constantly 
running out to enjoy garden flowers and singing birds at 
Livry ? More than that, she did not hesitate to go off 
into the wilds of Brittany and bury herself at Les Rochers 
for months, and that even in winter. Her intimates 
were horrified. ‘‘ They tell me I shall be ill, that I shall 
die, that my spirits will sink, that I must not argue about 
it, that I must come back, that they won’t so much as 
read my bad reasons for what I do.” And to be sure 
there were wet days and dull days, rain in floods, frost fit 
to crack the stones, tiresome visitors, too, but then—as 
she piously observes of one of them—“‘ God gives me 
grace not to listen to a word she says.” Her gardens and 
woods are an unceasing delight, she likes to talk to her 
peasant folk, her gardeners and labourers, and appreciates 
the simple souls of these Bretons who “ love virtue as 
naturally as horses trot,” and she loves the weather and 
the seasons. She could have made Stevenson’s lines 
her own— 

To make this earth our hermitage 

A cheerful and a changeful page, 

God’s bright and intricate device 

Of days and seasons should suffice. 


She is always watching and noting such things, the open- 
ing of the spring at Livry with nightingale songs and soft 
scents, and autumn with what she calls its “ beautiful 
crystal days . . .. neither hot nor cold,” when her beloved 
woods wear “‘ magnificent gold brocade, more beautiful 
than summer’s greenness.” How well she describes the 
pleasant monotonous life at Les Rochers, when after her 
son’s marriage she spent full sixteen months there. ‘“ We 
get up at eight o’clock ; often till the bell rings for Mass 
at nine, I go out to taste the freshness of the woods. 
After Mass we dress, we say good-morning. ... We 
dine, we read, we work till five o’clock. ... At five 
o'clock I go out alone into these delightful wood-walks, 
I have a footman to follow me, I have books, I change and 
vary the direction of my walks. A book of devotion or 
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of history—I go from one to the other . . . and then 
one thinks of God—of His Providence, one possesses one’s 
soul, one considers the future .. . finally . . . at eight 
o’clock . . . we sup pendant Ventre-chien-et-loup . . .” 
(A phrase most characteristic of Brittany that, with the 
scent of the deep woods about it.) “Is not this kind of 
solitude suitable for a person who would set her soul in 
order, who is, or who wishes to be, a Christian?” 

But after all, what did most to make a country life 
desirable was that passionate love of reading. That is 
one of her points of sympathy with her granddaughter 
Pauline, who is also a great ‘‘ devourer of books.” She 
urges Madame de Grignan to encourage the reading of 
good books, “but I would rather she swallowed bad ones 
(romances probably) than that she should not love to 
read at all.” For her own part Madame de Sévigné is 
omnivorous. Nothing comes amiss to her. Corneille 
she adores, putting him far above the fashionable Racine. 
She appreciates La Fontaine, delights in La Rochefoucauld 
and Montaigne. But history and divinity are her favour- 
ite studies. Pascal’s Letters were judged by her even 
as by posterity, so far as questions of style went. ‘* Mon 
Dieu, what charm . . . Could one have a more perfect 
style, finer raillery, more natural, more delicate. These 
letters are worthy daughters of the dialogues of Plato.” 
And she is deeply read in the Fathers. She is delighted 
to hear that her daughter is reading St. Augustine as well 
as St. Paul. Inthe Lent of 1690 she is reading the Homi- 
lies of St. Chrysostom; she pronounces them divine. They 
please her so much that she will not go into Rennes till 
Holy Week comes, feeling that they supply religious 
advantages enough. Her Lenten observances are always 
points of interest. One year when she is ill she sadly says 
that she has had to eat meat even on Good Friday—‘* My 
only consolation was to feel that circumstances had put all 
occasions of sin out of my way.” Another year, when her 
daughter implores her not to fast too much, we hear, 
“God gives me such good health just to enable me to 
obey the commandments of the Church.” Yet there 1s 
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always a profound dissatisfaction with herself. ‘“ You 
ask if I am still une petite dévote qui ne vaut guére” (far 
from thorough, in other words). “ Yes, that is exactly 
what I am still, and nothing more, to my great regret. 
I owe everything I have of good to my religion... I 
hope that I don’t deceive myself, and that God who has 
always given me good sentiments will continue to do so, 

. thus I live in confidence mingled with a good deal 
of fear.” And again—‘* Nothing can be so foolish as to 
leave one’s salvation a doubtful matter ”’; nevertheless 
she feels “‘ the stupid life I live (of uncertainty) is the 
easiest thing in the world to understand.” 

Port Royal and its controversies were in everyone’s 
mind, and questions of free-will and grace were discussed 
at every dinner table and by every fine lady’s toilet glass. 
Madame de Sévigne had a personal connection with this 
matter since her uncle, M. de Sévigné, had retired to 
Port Royal with M. Arnold d’Andilly, and this reinforced 
the sympathy that her delight in Pascal would have begun. 
She visits Port Royal and the devotion and austerity she 
sees there fill her with admiration. ‘ This Port Royal isa 
thébaide, it is a Paradise, it is a desert where all the devo- 
tion of Christianity is gathered,” she writes; she calls the 
Jansenists mos fréres, and becomes just a little pré- 
cheuse and inclined to lecture her friends on topics 
connected with free-will and such subtle matters. ‘The 
severer aspects of Port Royal’s theology sit rather oddly on 
this most tender-hearted and tolerant of ladies, who can 
hardly forgive the Jesuits for having larger hopes for 
mankind than Port Royal would allow. Sometimes her 
sense of humour crops up and she laughs at herself. 
“With all my fine special Providence that I understand 
so well, I cannot cure myself of being afflicted out of all 
reason by its arrangements.” But there is real sincerity 
in her conviction. Her daughter seems to have expressed 
some impatience with these views and she urges her to 
read the Treatise on Frequent Communion. “ Read, read 
this Treatise that I have marked and you will see that, 
in ‘fact, one must take everything as from God... . 
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It is thus one reasons when one looks upwards, but usually 
one stops at poor little second causes and so one suffers with 
impatience what one ought to receive with submission ; 
that is the miserable state I am in, that is why you see me 
repenting and agitating and distressing myself like anyone 
else.” It is beautifully said, but sometimes she carries her 
theories of submission to Providence so far that her friend 
Corbinelli is moved to add a sarcastic little footnote to 
one of her letters about this Christian philosophy of hers 
and the “ perfect indolence ” he thinks it may lead to. 
This same Corbinelli is called one day by Madame de 
Grignan, “le mystique du diable,’ and Madame de 
Sévigné flies out in hot defence of him, enumerating all 
his Christian virtues, and above all she urges that “ he 
never ceases to have commerce with the enemies of the 
devil—that is the saints of the Church.” She further 
exalts him as the faithful admirer “ of St. Theresa, of my 
grandmother, and of the Blessed John of the Cross.” 

Cardinal de Retz is a less easily explained friendship. 
Readers of that prelate’s autobiography feel somewhat 
amazed to find Madame de Sévigné alluding to him as her 
dear Cardinal, her good Cardinal, “the hero of the 
Breviary.” Her grounds for admiring him are surprising 
too. ‘“* Mon Dieu, how happy he is, and how I sometimes 
envy that appalling tranquillity of his about all the duties 
of life; it is ruinous to begin to justify oneself.” It 
sounds like sarcasm, but she meantit. One has to remem- 
ber that the great and good Bossuet himself described de 
Retz as a man whom no one could esteem nor fear nor 
love nor hate by halves. 

Whether it came to her by nature or by grace, no one 
could bear illness better than Madame de Sévigné. On 
the whole she had good health, her system proving strong 
enough to resist the appalling medical proceedings of 
those days, and she was shrewd and observant enough to 
have a great horror of the constant bleeding for all com- 
plaints whatever, that was de rigueur. She remarks 
sarcastically of one of her friends, who'had been ill, that as 
he had not happened to undergo medical treatment he 
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will only have to recover from his disease, not from the 
remedies forit. But once, at least, a bad attack of inflam- 
matory rheumatism made an invalid of her for months, 
and she underwent much misery before a visit to Vichy at 
lat worked a cure. She meets the suffering with admir- 
able courage and cheerfulness. The very reassurances 
she sends in her now dictated letters to her daughter show 
both her pain and her bravery. ‘“* I am doing well, they 
only sit up with me at night now because I cannot turn 
in bed without help. . . . It is an absurd thing to see a 
woman with a very healthy face who has to be fed like 
an infant—but one gets accustomed to these inconveni- 
ences.” As she gets better one does sometimes catch 
anote of complaint. ‘ To be dependent in all the most 
vexatious and humiliating ways you can imagine” she 
finds hard—* but I complain of nothing, now that I can 
write again.” And she, who was so brave on her own 
account, could be very tender and pitiful for others. 
She attended on the slow painful decay of her old aunt, 
Madame de la Trousse, with steady devotion, deferring 
for months a much longed-for visit to her daughter, be- 
cause she will not quit the deathbed. It was a sad time 
altogether. Madame de la Fayette, her great friend, 
was ill, too; the war had thrown half Paris into mourning. 
“The desolation of those who are distracted with sorrow, 
and with whom I pass part of my life, the inconceivable 
condition of my aunt, and the longing I have to see you,” 
she writes to Madame de, Grignan, “ all that tears my 
heart, kills me, and makes me lead a life so contrary to my 
humour and my temperament that really I must have good 
health to resist the trial.” But she stays till the end, and 
sees her poor aunt at last, “ sleeping so much at her ease 
that I do not believe that for six months she has had a 
moment so pleasant as that of her death.” 

Of death and all the social and religious functions con- 
nected therewith, Madame de Sévigné’s letters show us a 
great deal. We have the beautiful deathof M. de Turenne, 
killed in a moment, at the very height of his glory. ‘“ His 
life had been perfectly innocent,” and Madame de Sévigné 
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delights to gather up anecdotes that illustrate his perfect 
readiness and fitness to die. ‘‘ He asked the Cardinal 
(his nephew) at Pentecost, if he might communicate 
without going to confession. His nephew said no, that 
since Easter he could not be sure of not having offended 
God. M. de Turenne explained his condition to him, 
he was a thousand leagues from a mortal sin. However, 
he went to confession because that is customary.” His 
funeral orations and requiem were the topic of Paris for 
months. M. de Conde’s obsequies set our Marquise’s 
pen a-fluttering, hardly less than La Grande Mademoiselle’s 
marriage. ‘“* How shall I tell you of the most beautiful, 
the most magnificent, the most triumphant funeral 
celebration that has ever been seen since men were mortal! 
It is that of Monsieur le Prince which was held to-day 
at Notre Dame.” Bossuet himself pronounces the funeral 
oration, and another is given by Bourdaloue, of which 
Madame de Sévigné gives an abstract. ‘‘ He surpassed 
himself, and that is saying a great deal.” 

But her interest in these matters is not merely social. 
She says once, “‘ God has given me a foundation of religion 
that makes me look seriously enough at this last action of 
life,”” seriously enough, indeed, with that haunting self- 
distrustful humility of hers. Below all her light-hearted 
gaiety there lay a dark little pool of melancholy. She 
never tried to stir its waters, but now and then they 
welled up mysteriously as hidden springs sometimes will, 
and overflowed. They did so in comparatively early 
days, in response tosome question of her daughter’s about 
love of life. ‘“‘ You ask me, dear child, if I still love life. 
I admit that I find sharp griefs in it, but I am still more 
repelled by death. It seems to me so unlucky to have to 
finish it all up with that. If I could turn back to the 
beginning, I would ask no better.” With all the “ cut- 
ting vexations ”’ life has brought her, who has a keener sense 
of enjoyment in all enjoyable things than she? It is 
startling to find her saying bitterly and in all sincerity, 
“‘If my opinion had been asked I would have preferred 
to die as an infant in my nurse’s arms; that would have 
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saved me many vexations and have secured heaven to me 
surely and easily.” 

It seems as if this mood passed with the passing years. 
In later life she wrote to the Comte de Bussy, “‘ I always 
say that if I could only live two hundred years, I should 
become the most admirable person in the world. . . . But 
life is too short, and death takes us in the midst of our 
faults and our good intentions.” But she thinks herself 
able to correct her faults more easily as years go on, and 
she is relieved by finding that the growing old is an almost 
imperceptible matter, “ like the hand of the clock, which 
we scarcely see moving.” As time goes on, too, she finds 
comfort in the thought of the advantage, as she calls it, 
that the years give her over her beloved daughter. 
“ Probably and by nature I shall continue to take prece- 
dence of my dear daughter. I cannot tell you the real 
peace that this confidence gives me.” 

The end came, as she would have wished, after a very 
short illness and in her daughter’s home. She had 
written, not long before, ‘‘ We are happy, inasmuch as it 
is God’s Will that rules such things (the time of death) 

. all is better in His Hands than in ours.” Her son- 
in-law described the manner of her passing: ‘* She faced 
death . . . from the first days of her illness, with aston- 
ishing firmness and submission. ‘Tender and weak for 
those she loved, she showed only courage and religion 
when the matter concerned herself.”” Monsieur de 
Grignan evidently had a turn for moralizing, and goes on 
to improve thé occasion, but his next remarks ring so true 
to Madame de Sévigné’s character that they have an 
interest for all lovers of hers, despite their heavy manner: 
“We ought to remark of what use and importance it is 
to fill the mind with good things and holy readings, for 
which Madame de Sévigné had a taste, not to say an 
avidity, that was surprising, for we saw the use she made of 
her good provision in such things, in the last moments of 
her life.” 

_ Years before she had written, “I find myself embarked 
in life, without my own consent... I shall have to 
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leave it . . . and howshall Ileaveit?” It would seem 
that she found, in the Divine mercy that she trusted so 
timidly and so humbly, a satisfactory answer to that 
question, at last. 


HELEN GRIERSON. 
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NTIL Vocations, by Gerald Donovan (Secker), took 

a plunge into the swamps of some Maria Monk, we 
frankly did not think as badly of it as did all the other 
reviewers whose notices we had read. It has humour, 
characterization, and dramatic moments. It is true 
that we, like the reviewers, could think it neither good 
as art, nor sound apologetic. This was not because it has 
many tiny slips—Age quod agis was not the special motto 
of St. Stanislaus; there were not Seven Wounds; nuns 
would talk of disciplines, not scourges, and so on: Mr. 
Donovan may easily have forgotten details, yet be right 
on the main issue—nor because, halfway through their 
sentences, Kitty, and especially Winnie, and Mrs. Curtin 
keep turning from their very real selves into gramophones 
into which the author has spoken, or even into mega- 
phones through which he shouts. If a man is writing a 
“novel with a purpose,” he is almost sure to do that sort 
of thing, and we are far from denying that a novel with 
a purpose is legitimate; in fact, we think that most of 
those that have none arerather dull. It may also be that 
Mr. Donovan is not very good at writing about women ; 
that is not his fault; but it is doubly his misfortune, since 
this novel is nearly all of it about them. Much may have 
to be laid to the account of a false perspective. The one 
quite bad priest; the conceited, foppish “‘ Colmanite ” ; 
the coarse Bishop, however possible, should not push 
out of sight, as they do, the far more important and really 
remarkable studies of Father Brady, and even of Father 
Dunne. The silly, intriguing nuns quite eclipse the 
figures, again far more important, of the kindly discip- 
linarian Sister Thomassine; the Bursar, Sister Michael, 
with her financial bluff and her excellent heart; the 
quite wonderful Mother Superior. Anyone can use 
the watery colours needed for Callixta,or the wine-lees 
and muck required to portray a Burke. Even so, it is 
noticeable that it is the parish priest, and it is the Superior, 
who are the wise and lovable people. That seems to 
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show good judgment on the part of the authorities! 
But though the perspective be false, we do not dream of 
asking that everyone in a book on convents should form, 
as it were, a front-line chorus of perfection. A perspec- 
tive, and the requisites to construct it, are altogether 
admissible. 

We do not even contest the thesis that there can be 
false vocations. Of course, there can, and are. We 
mean, girls can be bullied, or disappointed, or spiritually 
fooled into convents. If there is a right way in, there are 
presumably many wrong ones. But our objection more 
nearly is that Mr. Donovan suggests that ail actual 
vocations, or all-but-all, are false. He says the opposite; 
but that is neither here nor there. A sentence or two 
will not hold out against the impression of the whole 
book. And that impression is, that all-but-all convents 
are all-but-wholly packed with chafing, or stunned, or 
crazy, and always cheated women. All, or all-but-all, 
priests are out to hunt girls into convents; all, jor all-but- 
all, nuns, for netting them into their maw greedy for dow- 
ries, and then cooing or cursing them into stopping there. 
Let us not yield to a politeness that could be but affec- 
tation, and suggest that the author did not realize that 
this was the impression his book was bound to make. Of 
course, he very well knew it, and he wanted to make it. 
So it is a bad book, and “ loveth and maketh a lie.” 

We have one more quarrel; yet we are grateful for it, 
because it reveals something about the author which 
explains him, and calms our fear that we might, after all, 
be no impartial critics of the “ convent motif ” in this 
book. Over his native land Mr. Donovan spreads a 
smear of vulgarity which we quite well know to be unjus- 
tified. In the whole book there is but one layman—and 
he is merely hinted at—and no lay-women, who are not 
mean arid vulgar snobs in nearly the whole of themselves. 
Of course, the nuns are more vulgar, more mean, more 
snobbish than the laity. But the smear is over all. 
Why is it that we have learnt, by now, to rely on these 
modern anti-clerical Irish novelists having an appetite 
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for the sordid ? Why do they see, in their country, only 
that? It is deplorable. But even our alien reviewers 
have, as we said, recognized that Mr. Donovan has had, 
like Ibsen’s trolls, his two eyes slit. He sees but a part of 
things, and what he does see, sees crooked. C. C. M. 


y Kise Second Person Singular (Milford) is the title of 
Mrs. Meynell’s new collection of Essays. We trust 
the somewhat shaky Entente will not suffer by Mrs. 
Meynell’s insistence that “ we need not envy the French 
their second person singular,” or that “ the French have 
the Psalms of David in the language of the trade circular 
charged with a little rhetoric.” It is true the Quakers 
restored the second person singular, but as we are re- 
minded, “‘ none of the inflections.”” We have forgotten 
that Mr. Henley restored the subjunctive in the National 
Observer. Whatever she discusses, whether it is “ Pessi- 
mism in fiction ” or “‘ George Meredith,” Mrs. Meynell 
has something well thought out to say. Her sentences 
never descend to the epigram nor do they make ap arti- 
ficial splash, but they sink deeply into the mind. “ Essays” 
is a light term for such sure and compact material, and to 
call them “‘ sermons ” would be giving undue elation to 
the whole tribe of preachers. How few realize that “ the 
Comic Spirit has no surer mission than to attack the out- 
works of that self-love within which lurks the condemned 
desire for personal happiness.” This is austere doctrine, 
indeed. We like to hear that the Book of Job is “ an 
inspired novel,” that Meredith has “a magnificent style 
yet writes but ill.”” For Patmore, a hundred years hence, 
she prophesies, “‘the lonely reader of the lonely poet.” 
Violence and “ anapaestic vulgarities” are connoted of 
Darley, but his temporary triumph in being included by 
Palgrave with the real Elizabethans has never been more 
ironically put than by Mrs. Meynell. His anonymous 
poem was placed in the Golden Treasury “ carefully 
timed between Wotton and Carew. It seems to have 
been withdrawn altogether when its writer was found to 
be of the Nineteenth Century!” Beddoes was a poet who 
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came too soon or too late, for he reminds Mrs. Meynell 
“‘ of a poor rabbit that came to consciousness in the midst 
of an experiment.”” Miss Austen, “ the classic novelist,” 
is a “ mistress of derision, rather than of wit.” The 
account of the corruptions which Gibbon bestowed on 
the English language reads like the fierce trail of a Belloc 
turned grammarian. “ He changed a hundred years of 
English prose. The dregs of his style have encumbered 
the nation. Changes which have been ascribed to John- 
son were his doing.”” And Mrs. Meynell gives instances, 
Even once in Ruskin Mrs. Meynell can trace “ the nether 
Gibbon, a waste product of Gibbon,” or in a modern 
advertisement forfacewash! Butsheisrelentless. S. L. 


HE McKennas of Trough, in their main branch, 

came to England in the wake of Daniel O’Connell 
and have since bred a Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
a leading novelist. For the benefit of the forgetful, 
Stephen McKenna has collected a volume called While I 
Remember (Thornton Butterworth), believing that “ the 
change of manners during the last generation is worthy of 
an exhaustive treatise.”” ‘There is an interesting account 
of Westminster School. “ Their daily service takes place 
in the Poets’ Corner. They are present at State funerals, 
their confirmation is held in Henry VII’s chapel and the 
whole Abbey is their heritage. Is not the school des- 
cended lineally from that group of lay scholars whom the 
monks of Westminster taught? Is not the monks’ 
dormitory their Great School?” To this Tory strong- 
hold was sent an Irish boy brought up a late Victorian 
Radical. It produced the author of Sonia, also the 
mild Asquithian who comfortably believed that “a full 
half of the immemorial friction between Ireland and 
England arises from the vulgar belief that, because the 
two peoples employ roughly the same language, they 
must be one people.” His diagnosis of Irish character 
is sure. Their cynicism is a protective colouring for 
their spiritual quality. ‘ In common with the rest of the 
world they believe that a man is worthless unless he will 
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die for his ideals. They believe also that an ideal is 
worthless if men will not die for it.” Ina paragraph he 
records the collapse of the English Protestant Sunday ; 
“The week-end party which now diverts a few, and ex- 
hausts the rest, only dates from the early ’nineties. Sun- 
day was always passed in London with church and church 
parade and ceremonial calls.” Westminster is followed by 
Christchurch and the acquirement of that superiority 
which every Oxonian is too superior to show. As for 
the university course, “‘ Nowhere did the eccentric, were 
he poser, experimenter or monomaniac, obtain a better 
run for his money.” Politics and Literature, clinging 
like creeper and ivy respectively around the towering 
fact of the war, occupy the rest of the book. Social trim- 
mings and literary snippets serve to festoon the unbeauti- 
ful tale of the politics which have grown out of “ the 
Liberal graveside.” Mr. McKenna believes there is no 
literary London as there is a financial or legal one. More- 
over, that there is no salon in London as there is in Paris 
and Dublin. His ten thousand memories, opinions and 
reflections make a fascinating dissolving view of the past 
ten years, complete enough save that religion is hardly 
mentioned. One wishes that (to use his own words of 
the Victorian schoolboy) “the Catholic propagandists 
habitually threw a sympathetic priest across his path in 
the course of a holiday ramble.” Mr. McKenna must 
write a Catholic novel. S. L. 


T gives us no little pleasure to receive two new volumes 

of Von Pastor’s History of the Popes (Vols. VII and VIII, 
Pius IV and V), one of the most valuable historical under- 
takings now in progress among Catholics. These volumes, 
moreover, are presumably the most important in Von 
Pastor’s whole series. For in his introduction he reaffirms, 
what was always the opinion of Catholic historians, that 
the conclusion of the Council of Trent, and secondly, the 
carrying of its decrees into practice, formed together the 
climax in the,“‘ Catholic Restoration,” as he prefers to 
style the movement generally known amongst us by the 
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name of “the Counter-Reformation.” But the two 
episodes named cover the two reigns of Pius IV and 
Pius V, which are respectively the subjects of the volumes 
before us. 

They have been elaborated with a care worthy of their 
high purpose. Everyone knows Von Pastor’s wonderful 
diligence, and here we find that, not only is all the avail- 
able printed literature put into requisition, but not less 
than sixty MS. archives and libraries have been searched. 
From these we have not only innumerable extracts, but 
also two hundred-odd inedited archive pieces. So care- 
fully has this research been carried out that we find, for 
the correspondence of Amulio alone, that sixteen full 
references are given to as many different libraries, which 
own copies; for a paper by Commendone, no less than 
forty-eight copies in different libraries are exactly indi- 
cated. Among the new documents relative to England are 
letters by Sanders, Ridolfi and others, of indisputable value. 

It would be impossible, in the space here available, to 
give an idea of the many topics discussed by our author. 
Confining ourselves, however, to the history of England, 
Ireland and Scotland, we find here a narrative, which 
(considering the ground covered) it would be hard to 
equal, furnished, too, with more profuse citation of 
authorities than can perhaps be found in any other book 
on the subject. The dozen years between 1559 and 1572 
were, indeed, momentous for religion in this country, as 
well as in the world at large. Though English Catholicism 
had been badly defeated by the Tudor tyrant before the 
election of Pius, the strength of the prostrate religion 
was still great, if it could but be rallied. Pius made this 
his first object, sending Vincenzo Parpaglia and Girolamo 
Martinengo on special missions of invitation to attend 
the Council of Trent. Though both were unsuccessful, 
the second was only defeated with difficulty by the crafty 
violence of Sir William Cecil. Our author might have 
added that both these envoys contributed to the English 
Catholic revival at Louvain, which preceded that at 
Douay. 
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For Ireland and Scotland Pius chose Jesuits as envoys. 
Father David Wolfe, for the period under review, worked 
with success in Ireland, managing to send over several 
worthy candidates for the priesthood and for the episcopal 
dignity. Chief of these one may mention Archbishop 
Creagh, the future martyr, as well as MacGongrail and 
Harte, who took part in the Council of Trent. Wolfe 
also kept a small but effective college at Limerick for 
several years. At the same time Father de Gonda 
visited Mary Queen of Scots in Scotland, and exhorted 
her and the deposed bishops to constancy. He also 
brought away sundry young Scots, who in time returned 
as priests to lead the Catholic survivors in their long- 
drawn battle for liberty. 

There was little opportunity in Pius IV’s short reign 
to do more, but Pius V was almost immediately a witness 
to the tragic fall of Mary Stuart. He had at once granted 
her a subsidy, and he also sent her a nuncio, who came 
at all events near enough to report on her crisis with far 
greater detail than had been possible before. But with 
the Bothwell marriage Pius was sadly disillusioned, and 
for the time broke off all further dealing. Von Pastor is 
far indeed from representing her conduct here as blame- 
less, but he is cautious in his conclusion. While many 
particulars in regard to her responsibility are uncertain, 
the manifold delinquencies of her Calvinistic entourage 
are beyond controversy. Pius, though entirely justi- 
fied in breaking off relations with her at that moment, 
was mistaken in fearing that her faith would now snap. 
On the contrary, it held firmly through all the bitter 
trials and temptations of her fall from power. This 
prepared the way for a hearty reconciliation, when, after 
new adventures and new defeats, she withstood the 
temptations of Elizabeth not less effectively than those 
of the Scottish Kirk. 

The issue of Elizabeth’s figment of a process at York 
was accepted by the Conservative party, both Catholic 
and Protestant, as a declaration of Mary’s innocence on 
more serious charges. The North of England, with that 
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devotion to royalty which characterized the age, was at 
once ready to rise, and Pius, in his enthusiasm for the 
Catholic heiress, hastily excommunicated the English 
Queen, as she had so well and so often merited. 

While chronicling and criticizing these events, Von 
Pastor’s judgment is predominantly mostly conservative, 
as the Catholic historian should be, yet he gives us several 
new details, drawn from correspondence which has been 
published in recent years. We learn, for instance, that 
Pius, while refusing to withdraw or modify the bull, was 
not averse to the temporary omission of the clause for- 
bidding obedience to the excommunicated heretic. The 
learned author, however, 1s in error (p. 439) in thinking 
that the Pope did not here have a revolution in mind. 
The bull was solicited by Dr. Morton in order to help 
the Rising of the North, and that Pius intended to do, 
But the insurgents were constrained by Cecil’s vigilance 
to commence hostilities earlier than the time they had 
arranged; and they had been overwhelmed six weeks 
before the Pope, still in ignorance of their failure, had 
begun to act. The bull itself was signed before certain 
news of the Catholic defeat was to hand. ‘The con- 
veyance of news in those days was incredibly slow, 
especially from an island like England, when the Govern- 
ment were averse to its getting abroad. 

Such oversights seem to be rare; the only other which 
we think that we notice is the omission of the projected 
excommunication of Elizabeth at the Council of Trent. 
On the other hand, it is common to find summaries on 
debated points cleverly condensed to quite small com- 
pass. For instance, Lord Acton’s much advertised ob- 
jection, that Ridolfi was employed by Pius as an assassin, 
or, again, the charge as to the want of legal form in the 
Bull of Excommunication, lately repeated by Meyer, 
are both excellently handled in notes of no great length 
on pp. 438 and 455. 

Of course we are quite well aware that we have passed 
over more than nine-tenths of the rich historical matter 
here garnered. The reign of Pius V is described in these 
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pages with a fullness of detail and grasp of their signi- 
ficance, which eclipses all previous biographies. ‘The 
story of the Council of Trent, too, will provide undying 
interest for every theologian. Considering these two 
undeniable advantages, we can have no hesitation in 
reafirming the high praise for these volumes with which 
we began. » me & 


WO striking contributions to the Catholic social 
question are before us. Lhe Morality of the Strike 
(Kenedy) is discussed by Father Alexander McLean, 
with a foreword written by Dr. Ryan, of the Catholic 
University of Washington; and The Labor Problem and 
the Catholic Social Movement in France is recorded at 
great, but lucid, length by Parker Thomas Moon, of 
Columbia University (Macmillan). 
Dr. Ryan tells us that there is an average of ten strikes 
a day in America and, as the Catholic participation is 
considerable, it is right that Catholic moralists should 
discuss the question. ‘The land of Prohibition has seen 
the State of Nebraska and the City of Kansas prohibit 
the strike by law. ‘This would only have seemed justifi- 
able during war time, and during two years of war time 
there were 8,000 strikes in the States. Dr. Ryan defies 
a competent analyser to test Father McLean’s moral 
teaching, which is exceedingly instructive. His balance 
isjust. On the one hand, astrike, like a revolution, ought 
to be considered in its proportionate cause and well- 
founded hopes of success. A striker should feel “ an 
obligation in charity not to leave off work ” where his 
master would be put to expense. As for the sympathetic 
strike, such strikers “‘ may not, to perform a duty of 
charity, violate an obligation of justice which the valid 
contract imposes upon them.” On the other hand, an 
employer must not turn their service to “unreasonable 
ends ” because “a disinterested spectator may come to 
the relief of a strong man who is being harshly treated by 
astronger.” Britain’s assistance of Belgium, then, was a 
glorified sympathetic strike. Father McLean thinks 
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picketing a form of persuasion, when it does not involve 
the violation of any right. In the great recent Steel 
Strike “ both parties to the dispute acted unreasonably.” 
The position of the Steel Corporation he considered 
indefensible. He is opposed to Dr. Cronin’s doctrine 
that a general strike can never be justified under any cir- 
cumstances. ‘The form of strike obnoxious to theologians 
is that which aims at uprooting authority or private 
property instead of redressing real grievances. Only 
an abuse of authority could justify a political strike as 
well as a reasonable belief that the strike would straighten 
matters and not dislocate the State. The State may 
certainly prevent an immoral strike, but Father McLean 
condemns state officials who intervene “ on the side of 
the employer against whom a just strike has been called,” 
and he instances an American sheriff who, after caution- 
ing a priest not to allow the strikers to meet in his church, 
allowed his constables to assault them leaving the sacred 
building. The book is a shining chart to the Social 
Catholic and a commanding query to extremists of Capi- 
tal or Labour, who have not discovered that the mean is 
not only golden in practical results but Catholic in 
ethical bearings. 

Since Nitti’s Catholic Socialism no volume has covered 
the thirty subsequent years of Catholic social ferment in 
France. ‘The accumulations have been so great that 
Professor Moon “ more than once lost courage.” But 
his great compilation will give courage to many. He 
traces the break of the French Social Catholics from 
monarchist and reactionary tradition between the second 
Revolution of ’48 and the triumph of the Third Republic. 
We can dono more than note a development here or touch 
a name oraphrase there. It was a Bishop of Perpignan 
who in 1838 declared that “the proletarian without 
God is either an idiot or a Communist!” Villeneuve- 
Bargemont was the ancestor of Count de Mun’s ideas 
as against De Maistre’s counter-revolutionary philosophy, 
which hailed the ideas of 1789 in the same terms as Bol- 
shevism is deprecated in to-day. Betwixt the two, Veuil- 
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lot cried for a Holy Roman Democracy! The Utopian 
Socialists began by regarding Christianity as an ally, not 
an enemy, until the advent of the Jewish Marx and Engels. 
Perin’s great contribution was the doctrine that the Chris- 
tian political economy was the only real political economy, 
but during the reaction after ’48, Catholic social reform 
was lost to Legitimism. When Jewry became visibly 
associated with finance, the Church veered to democracy, 
as Prof. Moon says, “ Feudalism found its revanche for the 
attacks of capitalists upon the feudal régime.” But he 
is thinking of Manning and a few friends only, when he 
says that ,“ The English movement was almost socialist 
in character.” ‘There has been no corresponding move- 
ment in England until recently. The small body of old 
English Catholics correspond to the French monarchists, 
while the main body of faithful have been more interested 
in the Irish than in the social movement. De Mun would 
have had no career in England. Manning’s apostolate 
was largely carried out abroad. His letter, for instance, 
sounded the keynote of the Congress of Liége, which was 
“swept to the extreme left of Christian Socialism.” As 
a result the moderates held a rival Congress at Angers 
under Mgr. Freppel. Just as the advance guard was 
breaking from the stragglers, came the Leonine Encyclical 
on the Condition of the Working Classes. Prof. Moon 
has made a fascinating table of Leo’s proposals paralleled 
with De Mun’s in the Chamber and with those actually 
accomplished in-law. “‘ The effect of the Papal inter- 
vention was to divorce monarchism from Social Catholi- 
cism.””> De Mun led the Catholic ralliement to the Re- 
public and lost his seat by monarchist defection. Casimir 
Perier made a fair offer to the ralliés as neophytes to the 
Republic, but Social Catholicism tended to defend the 
rights of labour against Liberalism. Judaism and the 
Dreyfus affair once more derailed the movement, and by 
the time the dust of the affair was sifted the road was 
open for anti-clericalism under the guise of defence of the 
Republic. Not until the Catholics found themselves 
defending the Republic against Germany did they recover 
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ground. Catholicism had fought a losing battle under 
the piquant guise of the Popular Liberal Party. Though 
the Church suffered public repudiation and loss, the new 
party, thanks to De Mun, was the first one proclaiming 
a Social Catholic programme. Flornoy declared enthu- 
siastically that ‘‘ Masonry refuses religious liberty to 
Catholics, Jacobinism refuses civic liberty to citizens, 
Socialism denies economic liberty to labour. To this 
triple denial the Popular Liberal Party replies with a 
triple affirmation.” Piou, their leader, once quoted an 
atheist saying, “If all the Christians did their duty the 
social question would be solved.” Prof. ‘Turmann and the 
Syndicalist Lagardelle agree that the only rival of revolu- 
tionary collectivism is the Social Catholic movement. The 
French Revolution was directed as much against Guilds 
and the theory of trades union as against Feudalism, with 
the result that the programme both of the French Social 
Catholics and the English Guild Socialists is based on the 
same Guild. It would require an article to discuss half 
the points and personalities in Prof. Moon’s exhaustive 
but refreshing essay, by far the best of its kind in English. 
S. L. 


ACON draws a distinction between “compendious 
treatises for practice,” or, as we should say, textbooks, 
and “the true handling of knowledge,” or books em- 
bodying the result of original research. In the former 
case a “‘ magistral and peremptory manner ”’ is not to be 
disallowed; but in the latter things should be pro- 
pounded “sincerely with more or less asseveration, as they 
stand in a man’s own judgment proved more or less.” 
Though The Church in England, by Father George 
Stebbing, C.SS.R. (Sands and Co.), does not profess to be 
more than “‘ an elementary book,” he excuses it on the 
ground that “ he believes that he has been able to gather 
into one continuous whole . . . information not easily 
accessible to the general reader.” If in the attempt to 
compress the hagiography and the details of ecclesiastical 
biography and organization (in which heis most interested), 
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from the coming of St. Joseph of Arimathea to Glaston- 
bury in 63 to the creation of a Metropolitan See at 
Cardiff in 1916, he occasionally adopts the textbook 
manner, on the whole he is very careful in his statements, 
and gives a “‘ List of some Books of Reference,” by which 
his conclusions may be checked. The book comprises an 
excellent index, compiled by Father Austin Clark, 
C.SS.R., which greatly increases its value. There are 
some unimportant misprints, and some few mis-state- 
ments, e.g., on pp. 267 and 329, concerning Wykeham’s 
foundation at Winchester, and on p. 408 concerning 
Blessed John Storey. The facts are (1) that Winchester 
College had nothing to do with the Grammar School 
(which was a much older institution), and consisted of a 
warden, two schoolmasters, ten fellows, three chaplains, 
seventy scholars, and sixteen quiristers; and (2) that 
when Dr. Storey, who had withdrawn to Flanders in 1563, 
was kidnapped at Antwerp and brought to England in 
July, 1570, the charges that were brought against him 
were that he had incited Alva to invade England, and 
had been privy to the Rebellion of 1569. The teacher, 
who would wish to use this book as the groundwork of 
his lectures, would be wise if he should look up the appro- 
priate book of reference before beginning his course, 
but the general reader who prefers the personal to the 
philosophical aspect of history will find Father Stebbing’s 
book much more interesting than many more pretentious 
works. 

The other two volumes, which have come up for 
review at the same time, are frankly school primers. At 
a time when even University Presses experience the 
utmost difficulty in issuing the researches of scholarship, 
the predilection of publishers for primers might seem 
odd, were it not for the fact that schoolboys have 
parents who must buy the selected primers whether 
they like it or not. 

Miss Helena L. Powell, who writes the “ Editor’s 
Preface” to Miss Alice Drayton Greenwood’s History of 
the People of England (Vol. I), 55 Bc. to AD. 1845 
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(S.P.C.K.), and Father C. C. Martindale, S.J., who 
supplies the “ Introduction” to Miss E. M. Wilmot- 
Buxton’s 4 Catholic History of Great Britain (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne Ltd.) are agreed that some sort 
of apology is needed for adding to the already huge stock 
of historical textbooks, many of which have been written 
by men of the calibre of Stubbs and Freeman. Miss 
Powell advances the plea that concise and elementary 
teaching must needs be, even in such a subject as history, 
in a degree dogmatic (Bacon’s “ magistral and peremp- 
tory ’’”), and that some antidote is needed to the wholly 
unhistorical representation of the position and work of 
the Church in the growth and development of the 
English nation which has been almost universally set 
forth in school histories since the days of Macaulay, whose 
writings Acton asserted were “ a key to half the prejudices 
of our age.” Father Martindale thinks that the history 
of Catholic England can be written only by a Catholic, 
and apparently regards with favour the modern tendency, 
which is “‘ almost the fashion,” ‘‘to look for under- 
currents, massive tides of mood, the pressure of vast 
invisible forces, which should issue into the ripples of 
events.”” Lamb, who went so far as to include the 
immortal Gibbon’s work in his “ catalogue of books which 
are no books—biblia a-biblia,” would hardly have been 
chivalrous enough to exclude Miss Greenwood’s and Miss 
Wilmot-Buxton’s books from the same category. Of the 
two, Miss Greenwood’s is much the more readable, 

chiefly because the period with which it deals is so much 
shorter than the other, that she has much greater space 

at her command in which to set forth the views that she 

has formed. ‘There is very little in her work, written 

though it is from an Anglican standpoint, to which any 

Catholic need take exception. The printing, paper, and 

general appearance are pleasing; the index is good; 

there is a useful series of maps; and the genealogical 
tables, though slight, are accurate, so far as they go. The 
title minimizes the scope of the book, which, far from 
directing the attention of the student exclusively to the 
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domestic affairs of the English people, has chapters on 
English relations with Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Continent. As it is professedly written for the use of 
girls and boys of fifteen and upward “ able now to begin 
to weigh evidence . . . tocultivate ‘ the gift of historical 
thinking, which is better than historical learning,’ ” it 
would have been better if a bibliography had been 
appended to each chapter. How can anyone weigh 
evidence, when no evidence is given to weigh? As it 
is, knowledge is delivered “in a sort as may be soonest 
believed, and not easiliest examined.” 

Miss Wilmot-Buxton’s first 164 pages and first seven 
maps cover the same period as the whole of Miss Green- 
wood’s-book. ‘The two ladies seem to be in substantial 
agreement so far as their histories overlap, but Miss 
Wilmot-Buxton’s pages suffer in interest from their 
necessary compression. In saying (on p. 193) that Allan’s 
College, founded at “ Douay in Belgium,” was “soon 
placed under Jesuit control,” few could know that all 
that she must have intended to convey was that the 
third President of the College, Dr. Thomas Worthington, 
was deprived of his position because he was supposed to 
have submitted himself too exclusively to Jesuit influence, 
and that the town of Douay belonged from 1529 to 1667 
to the Spanish Netherlands. The statement (at p. 210) 
that “in 1580 the South of Ireland rose at the call of 
Desmond, head of the Geraldine clan, in a dangerous 
revolt in aid of Spain,” is, to say the least, an inexact 
summary of the facts, which were that a very small Papal 
expedition, which probably included less than forty 
soldiers, landed in Kerry in 1579, that it was promptly 
joined by some of the relatives of the Earl of Desmond, 
though he himself held aloof for a long time, and that, 
the revolt having spread over a large portion of Munster, 
the rebels were reinforced by about 600 soldiers, mostly 


tecruited in Spain, but paid for by the Pope. J. B. W. 


HERE has hitherto been no translation of St. 
Bernardine’s sermons into English, though the im- 
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portance of these sermons in the social, political and 
religious life of Italy in the Fifteenth Century has been 
universally acknowledged. St. Bernardine was the 
greatest Italian preacher of his day, and his sermons not 
only throw much light on the methods and tendencies of 
preaching then in vogue, but they are full of allusions to 
the events, customs and manners of the time. 

The thirty-two Sermons of St. Bernardine (Tipographia 
Sociale: Siena) here selected for translation have been 
well chosen; they cover a wide range of topics and illus- 
trate the practical interest of St. Bernardine in the 
religious life of the people and in the civic conditions of 
Siena. ‘ How business ought to be carried on” is the 
subject of one of the sermons, which abounds in the 
simple, homely examples by means of which the Saint 
brings his point home to his hearers, and in characteristic 
counsel and direction. 

“There are,” he says, “four manners of sinning in 
selling merchandise”’; to quote the third of these: 
“‘ Another vice in regard to business lies in counting; it 
is that of the man who doth count so as to cheat; for 
with counting in so great haste he doth contrive to 
bewilder the man or woman who doth receive the money. 
And the poor, little old woman, who hath not much wit, 
believeth that it is as thou sayest, and doth receive the 
money as thou givest it to her; and home she goeth and 
doth begin to count it, coin by coin, and findeth herself 
cheated of three pence.” 

In preaching on the vanity of the world, when Bernar- 
dine enumerates the “ten offences against God, all 
occasioned by dress,” he says: “ The third sin is called 
fashion. This is good for those to hear who form the 
councils, from whom this depends, and who might per- 
chance find a remedy ordering—and yet it would be vain 
—that only so much silver might be worn; that only so 
much cloth might be used in garments; and that such 
great sleeves might not be made with wings to them 
which will make thee fly to hell.” 

So rich is this particular sermon in vivid descriptions 
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of the manner of dress condemned by the Saint, and in 
intimate bits of detail, that it has a special value for these 
in themselves to the studeat of Siena in the early Fifteenth 
Century. Evidences of the same deep concern for his 
Sienese are Bernardine’s sermons on “‘ Government and 
how we should govern with justice,” and on “ How he 
who hath an office must administer justice.” Here his 
general counsel is from time to time applied directly to 
special questions affecting those who hold office in the city. 
The sermons that treat “‘ Of Divisions and Factional 
Feelings and of the destruction sent by God,” and 
“Once more, of party feeling,” bring before us a vivid 
and terrible picture of the evils resulting from the cruel 
hate between Guelf and Ghibelline. ‘“ There have been 
so great horrors because of these factions,” the Saint 
declares, “‘ that this which I have recounted is as it were 
naught. Ay me, what a terrible thought is this—only 
to consider the wicked deeds which are committed to-day 
in the world.” 

The task of translating these sermons was no easy one, 
and Miss Robins is to be congratulated on the success 
with which she has accomplished it. LPR. 


R. O'BRIEN has not the saeva indignatio nor the 

ferocious irony of a Swift in his Economic History of 
Ireland from the Union to the Famine (Longmans). But 
even the unsatisfied critics, who saw or see in the Modest 
Proposal or the Drapier’s Letters merely the expression of 
a disappointed churchman, cannot fail to be cognizant 
of the horrors that lurk behind the economics and the 
sober argument of Dr. O’Brien. Phrases about Irish 
eloquence, satire about the most distressful country, no 
longer avail; there is in this book a dry and detailed 
charge of attempted murder of one nation by another, 
a statement of ‘how the perpetrator left his victim for 
dead, that cannot be evaded. ‘The considerable section 
of the book, that deals with farming as the most impor- 
tant part of Irish industry, contains the charge of the 
wilful depopulation of the Irish countryside. The large 
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farm theory was in the ascendant, and the landlords, 
whose ideal was the turning of Ireland into grazing 
ranches, were left to work their devices. Ejectment at 
will, increase of rent for improvements, and all the other 
injustices of the land system, were left unchanged, 
Several Government Commissions drew attention to the 
destitution of the peasantry, and suggested the reclama- 
tion of waste lands to provide employment and property 
for them; the reports all went, apparently, to swell the 
amount of waste paper. The English Poor Law System 
was applied to Ireland against the finding of a Govern- 
ment Commission. And so things dragged on; popu- 
lation was not diminishing, but the country was becoming 
a “‘ pauper warren,” until a catastrophe occurred whose 
magnitude must have surpassed the wildest hopes of the 
Malthusians. The society that raised corn and meat for 
Britain (just paying its rent thereby) was itself founded 
on the potato. With the great potato blight came the 
Great Famine, the million deaths, the annual quarter- 
million rushes to America, until the number of inhabi- 
tants was nearly halved. 

The second section of the book contains an exhaustive 
account of the non-agricultural industries of the period, 
practically an account of the decay of all of them, except 
brewing and distilling. Dr. O’Brien supplies the answer 
to a question often asked by controversialists on the 
English side: Had not Irish industries a fair field and 
no favour under the Act of Union? The answer is 
twofold and complete. In the first place, the bad Irish 
land system made accumulations of capital for large-scale 
industries impossible, except in Ulster, where fixity 
of tenure prevailed. Secondly, the great Irish industries 
(except linen, in which there was no rivalry) had been 
killed by British restrictions and protective duties in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. In the period of 
Grattan’s Parliament (1782-1800) Ireland got an indvs- 
trial lease of life. But the new industries were in a stage 
of infancy as compared with the corresponding British 
ones, and protection was the breath of their nostrils. The 
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Union in time put an end to protection, and competition 
against dumping from England became impossible owing 
to the limited resources of Irish Capital. 

We fear the question of the laziness and thriftlessness 
of the Irishman will always be settled by prejudice. 
Dr. O’Brien sensibly holds that the Irishman works as 
well as anybody else when given a chance of reaping the 
fruits of his labour. He also establishes that the view 
that many Irish industries owed their ruin in the early 
Nineteenth Century to labour combinations and strikes, 
must be considerably modified. The strikes, he shows, 
were nearly all in defence of existing wages and conditions, 
the maintenance of which was getting beyond the means 
of the declining industries. The portion dealing with 
coal is particularly interesting, in view of the theory 
frequently advanced, that Ireland cannot become an 
industrial country because she has to import nearly all 
her coal. ‘The actual output of Irish mines is, of course, 
only a fraction of the potential one; but apart from 
that, our author quotes an opinion of Sir Robert Kane, 
that the cost of coal is only a slight percentage of the total 
outlay on any industry, and that the increased cost would 
be more than balanced by the cheaper labour in Ireland. 


One would like to know how far that is true at the present 
time. 


The chapters on Public Finance are a repetition of the 
history of the Jaissez-faire policy. The exchequers of the 
two countries were amalgamated (1817) against the stipu- 
lations of the Treaty of Union with regard to such amal- 
gamation. Ireland’s national debt had increased, Eng- 
land’s had diminished, and Ireland’s poverty made the 
application of a common scale of taxation a patent injus- 
tice. The chapter on Currency and Credit is a great 
interest for the account it gives of the quaint mediums of 
exchange prevailing through a countryside in which banks 
were insecure or non-existent, and of the Newry money 
market in which {100 Belfast were equivalent to {1124 
Dublin. Dr. O’Brien is himself a living evidence of 


Irish industry. Though still young, he has produced 
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three monumental works, bien nourris et documentés, on 
the economic history of his country. May he be remem- 
bered with those who in darker days gathered together the 
materials of Irish history, do-chum gloire Dé agus onéra 
na h-Eireann. P. B. 


HE classical revival in England is largely provided 

with wings from the Loeb quiverful of translations 
(Heinemann) in which the writers of both gold and silver 
age, Latin and Greek, pagans and early Fathers, mingle 
on the reader’s easy shelf. Clement of Alexandria should 
become better known through the combination of Stah- 
lin’s text and Mr. Butterworth’s version. ‘The Exhorta- 
tion to the Greeks was a wonderful piece of declamation in 
the fight against the debasement of the popular religion. 
Clement even attacked the Eleusinian Mysteries which 
have rather approved themselves to modern taste, but he 
probably saw in their rites a parody of Communion. What 
Sophocles and Cicero admired cannot have been wholly 
evil. The Church came to fulfil all those dim pagan 
preludes to Christianity and sated those who hitherto had 
‘invented saviours.”” ‘Translation and notes make Cle- 
ment as easy reading as a novel. It is interesting to learn 
that the quotation made by St. Paul, “What eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard nor\hath entered into the heart of 
man,’ is taken from the Apocalypse of Elijah. Clement’s 
metaphors from athletic games are even more striking 
than Paul’s. We hear of “ the arena of truth where the 
Holy Word is umpire and the Master of the Universe is 
President.” The mingling of classical and scriptural 
allusion finds its climax in an appeal to sail past the song 
of the Sirens bound like Odysseus to the wood of the 
Cross. And there is asublime address to Teiresias, “‘ Thou 
shalt see Heaven, old man, though thou canst not see 
Thebes!” The wonderful paragraphs in. which the 
language of the Dionysian mysteries is transferred into 
the Christian phrase is worthy of any patristic anthology. 
The Greek Anthology has been translated in five 
volumes by W. R. Paton, in the same series (Heine- 
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mann) giving easy access for the first time to an ancient 
and much pilfered treasure house. As the Christian has 
forced its way into the most pagan of pagan collections, 
the addition of the Byzantine to the Attic poems often 
causes confusion to people “ quoting anything from the 
Greek Anthology as specifically Greek.” The Anthology 
itself begins with the pious epigrams, which “ take pre- 
cedence even if the pagans are displeased,” commented 
some equally pious editor. It is not generally known 
what a number of Christian epigrams were written on the 
old models or what good theology Nilus Scholasticus 
can give us in a few words, “On an Image of the Archangel. 
How daring it is to morphose the bodiless! But still 
the eikon leads us up to spiritual memory of what is 
Ouranian.”” (We retain the Greek words in English.) 
Almost like one of Father Tabb’s dewdrop poems is that 
on the Magi, “ No longer do the Magi bring presents to 
Fire and Sun, for this Child made Fire and Sun.” And 
mark the curious ruse of Aristotle’s metaphor of the Kath- 
arsis in the lines, “The Corpse Hades vomits from the 
dead, taking purge from the Flesh of the Lord.” And 
Theology seems to have borrowed the Aeschylean gran- 
deur in Claudianus’ words to the Saviour, ‘‘ who, after the 
self-accomplished birth from a marriage without bride- 
groom, didst arrest the heterodox rage of the Syrian 
race.” ‘The celebrated sepulchral epigrams are followed 
by those of Gregory of Nazianza, who made the shep- 
herd’s pipe a natural symbol of the Priesthood. Pathetic 
are all the epigrams he loosed in a cloud to his mother 
who died in Church, such as “Only a little breath had 
her soul left, but that Nonna praying here gave up to 
God.” Even in the Declamatory Epigrams the Chris- 
tian spirit has crept in, for instance, on a Chalice, “I, the 
mystic cup, by the flow of the Holy Spirit, pour into the 
heart a stream of repentance.” With good irony an 
epigram was written on a Shield representing the Nati- 
vity, “ How simple was the artist to engrave the birth of 
the Prince of Peace on a shield! ” 

It is unknown to most readers that the Blessed Virgin 
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was included in the Anthology, but Constantinus of 
Rhodes broke into raptures; “ If one would paint thee, 
O Virgin, he had need of stars rather than of colours 
that thou as the Gate of light mightst be painted in 
luminaries.” Likewise Anastasius the Lisperer on Christ 
Crucified, while Cometas, the Homeric Editor, wrote 
on Lazarus in classical hexameters. Much and curious 
treasure may be salved from this vast collection, some of 
which is such as we have quoted and some of which can 
only be translated into Latin. The two ideals, Greek 
and Christian, lie planted in the same garden. 

Mention in any classical revival must be made of the 
productions by which the Association Guillaume Budé are 
seeking to replace both Teubner and Bohn simultaneously 
from Paris. Text and translations are appearing with 
fascinating regularity and the new fount of Greek type 
is a salve to the eyes. In spite of Etienne’s wonderful 
Greek Thesaurus (1572) the French Renaissance left no 
classical collection. The Seventeenth Century clung to 
masterpieces and those translations called “Jes belles 
infidéles”’ came into vogue. A Bishop of Avranches made 
the Delphin collection for the use of the Dauphin. Brock 
in Alsace attempted completion in the Bifontine editions, 
In the Nineteenth Century, Lemaire, thescholar-publisher, 
produced a Latin collection and Didot produced one in 
Greek, but they were all unsatisfactory and the new asso- 
ciation under the zgis of Maurice Croiset living and of 
Guillaume Budé, France’s greatest Renaissance scholar, 
has come to fill the gap. One volume has a great appeal, 
M. de Labriolle’s History of Christian Latin Literature, 
whose sweep and scope has never been contained in a 
single volume previously. The Latin tongue neither 
died nor degenerated under Christianity. It lived and 
carried the thought of Europe on its wings for another 
thousand years. Only pedants and pedagogues draw a 
cleavage between the Augustan and Augustinian ages. 
But a future article would be needed to do this History 
justice. S. L. 
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